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ANOTHER WAVE. 





BY CLARA TH WAITES. 





Strip of <an4 beside the shoreless s ea, 
The gray old ocean of Eternity: 
Is this our life, 
W ith its toil and strife? 
Aud such ts our day, 
By the ocean gray, 
on the shift tug sands as we idly play. 
And the waves ef Time, 
With a muermurous chime, 
Lap the shores with an endless rhyme. 
The waves are years, 
Wich their gathered tears, 
And they break on the shore 
For evermore, 
Till the strip of sand, 
Life's gifttering strand, 
is caught im the arms of the gray old sea, 
The shoreleas sea of Eternity. 


Fettered, Yet Free. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIKE UNTO A 8TAR,”” 








‘‘BRUNA’S STORY, A GIRL’S DE- 


SPAIR,”” “TWICE MAR- 


RI&D,"’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE had resumed her contemplation of 
S the fire; Sir Hugh’s heart was beating 
\7 jess heavily now, he was calmer. 
Seen thus she was not less beautiful than 
she looked in her sleep, but she was more 
lifelike, less like a statue or a spirit, more 
like a woman of flesh and blood. 

“I must apologise for coming alone,”’ 
Sir Hugh said presently. ‘My sisters are 
in London, and I am alone at the Hall."’ 

“You spend much of your time here ?”’ 
the girl asked. 

“Yes! We rarely leave home.”’ 

“I do not wonder,” she answered gently. 
“{t is so beautiful here.” 

“You are fond of the country, I hope, 
Miss——’’ 

He had begun eagerly, then stopped 
short, looking at her half-deprecatingly, 
halt-enquiringly. 

“My name is Lestrange,’ she saia, and 
if her lips were a little paler than usual 
Sir Hugh did not notice their change of 
color. “No, I never liked the country be- 
fore,” she added hurriedly. “But Dane- 
court is beautiful.”’ 

His face brightened with swift pleasure, 
but before he could speak the portiere was 
raised; there was the rustle of a silken 
gown, and Mrs. Geith came into the room, 
followed by Knolls with tea. 

During the rest of Sir Hugh’s visit, 
which was prolonged far more than les 
convenances permitted, Miss Lestrange 
did not take much part in the conversa- 
tion. 

She poured out tea with little, deft white 
fingers, and let Sir Hugh linger beside her, 
while he deliberately added cream and 
Sugar to the cupshe gave him, an opera- 
tion which took so much timeand care that 
Mrs. Geith looked at him rather curiously 
ashe performed it, and something in the 
smile with which he answered a slight 
remark of Cecil’s about tea being no 
squire’s beverage, brought the color to the 
face of the older woman, and a sudden 
fear sprang up in her dark eyes,—a fear 
which deepened when Sir Hugh rose, 
with evident reluctance, to go. 


“Will wou be very charitable, and let 
again soon Mra. Geith The aske 
wh Z was half 
igne i am all alone at Danecourt,a 
have always had an intense horror 


Solitude.” 


“I wonder,” Cecil Lestrange said sud- tw 


denly, looking over at him with lustrous, 








shining eyes, “if you know what solitade 
is, Sir Hugh.” 

“Most certainly I do,” he answered, 
smiling as he looked down at her from his 
tall height as she leanea back in her low 
chair. “The rooms at the Hall are like 
deserts or howling wildernesses. Wil! 
you not be merciful and accede to my 
prayer, Mrs. Geith ?”’ 

“We shall be glad to see you,” she said, 
a little coldly, perhaps already foreseeing 
the misery which constant intercourse be- 
tween the Hall and the Gate House would 
cause, vet powerless to avoid it. 

Sir Hugh thanked her warmly, then, 
relinquishing her hand,he crossed to Cecil's 
side, holding out hisown. The girl rost 
and put her fingers into his outstretched 
palm. As she did so he started and looked 
at her anxiously: in that warm, scented 
room, on that balmy spring day, her band 
was cold as marble or ice. 

“You are ill!’ he exclaimed anxiously. 
“] have tired you. Mra. Geith, why did 
you not tell me that my selfish thoughtless- 
ness would tire her ?”” 

He had turned to Mrs. Geith in evident 
anxiety and distress, but he still held the 
little child fingers in his strong warm 
hand. 


“TIT am not ill, and you have not tired 
me,’’ Miss Lestrange said smiling, the 
loveliest little touch of crimson coming 
into her fair face. “My hands are always 
cold. Come, Laura,”—she quietly disen- 
gaged her hand from his—‘let us see Sir 
Hugh safely off the premises, shall we? I 
have had no tresh air to day.” 

They went with him into the hall—a fuir, 
white-clad woman and a fair black-clad 
woman, side by side, and Sir Hugh’s tall, 
grey figure at Cecil’s side; then they went 
on out of the semi-twilight of the hall into 
the bright May sunshine without. There 
they stood for a few minutes on the terrace, 
and Mrs. Geith moved away to speak to 
one of the gardeners who wasat work close 
by. 

tow by the fuller light,Cecil Lestrange’s 
beauty suffered no depreciation, and Sir 
Hugh's eager, longing eyes rested with 
passionate admiration on the lovely face— 
the lily fairness of skin heightened by the 
contrast of the jet-black lashes and deli- 
cately-arched brows, the crimson rose 
making a spot of rich color against the 
white of her gown. 

“You have not endorsed your sister’s 
kind permission,’”’ he said ina low tone. 
“May I come again soon *”’ 

Cecil’s grey eyes wandered over the 
green lawns and spring flowers; the color 
rushed in a hot wave to her cheeks, even 
to her brow. 

“My sister is mistress here,” she said; 
‘any permission is not needed."’ 

“Ah, do not say so,”’ he pleaded, his 
voice stirred by an unwonted passion, his 
blue eyes aglow, his face lit up with an 
eagerness at which two hours ago he 
would have laughed. “Will you not tell 
me that you will be glad to see me, or at 
least, that my visits will not be distasteful 
to you?’ 

“Why should they be?” she queried, 
with a little laugh, the color fading rapid- 
ly from her face leaving her white as the 
soft folds of her white gown. “In the 
country one is forced to be neighborly, es- 
pecially with one’s landlord.” 

Sir Hugh’s face clouded perceptibly, a 
flash of passionate pain issued from the 
blue eyes which a moment before had 
been so t right and smiling. 


: . 1 f : 4 
rhape | feme ee feF } bao! 


she said carelessi y Ke 


“For what? 
‘een such utter strangers as—— 


“We are not strangers,”’ he interrupted 


moodily; “at least, I could not look upon 
you as a stranger, and——” 

“Acquaintance then,”’ the girl interpola- 
ted in her pretty, careless voice. “We can 
scarcely be more, surely, Sir Hugh?” 

“Now, perhaps, but,” he began eagerly, 
then turned from her with a troubled look 
in his eyes,an unusual pallor on his bronzed 
cheek. 

What madness it was, he thought to 
himself, to think that she should care 
whether she ever saw him again or not. 
He had been insane enough to let himself 
love her at first sight; but she must be 
useG to such insanity in the men who saw 
her! What a fool he was meking of him- 
self, he pondered bitterly, yet feeling, 
even as he tried to shake off the thought, 
that life without this woman, who two 
»hours before had for him no existence, 
would be but weariness, and yearning,and 
pain. This beautiful, pale woman, who 
stood there so fair, and calm, and indiffer- 
ent, with the sunshine on her yellow hair. 

Mrs. Geith came back, her long biack, 
satin dress trailing over the soft green- 
sward, the diamonds on her hands catch- 
ing every ray of light. 

As her voice,making some trivial remark 
about the flowers, struck upon his ear, Sir 
Hugb started, pulled himself together as 
it were, and, turning to her, repeated his 
adieux. 

Cecil stood motionless, toying with one 
of the roses which had become loose from 
the cluster in her dress; Sir Hugh was 
turning away with a grave bow when her 
sudden movement arrested him. 

“Come again soon ! she said gaily, hold- 
ing out her hand to him, and between the 
slim, white, ringless figers was the rose she 
had been trifling with, “Do you care to 
have it?” she added half shyly. ‘It is 
very sweet !”” 

“Do I care?’ he repeated under his 
breath, and the cloud dispersed as if by 
magic from his face as his blue eyes met 
hers. 

“Then give me your narcissus in ex- 
change,”’ she said lightly. “I have been 
coveting it ever since you came.”’ 

And Sir Hugh, turning as a bend in the 
path shut him out trom view, saw her 
fasten the narcissus among the roses al her 
breast. 

“Cecil !”’ 

Mra. Geith’s voice, grave and troubled, 
broke the silence which had reigned on the 





terrace for some minutes after Sir Hugh's 
| departure; her sister, who was looking 
| dreamily at the fair sunshiny landscape, 
| started slightly as she turned to her. 

“W hat is it ?”’ 

“Why did you do that, dear? 
not prudent !”’ 

“Was not it? He looked so unhappy, 
and—and—I could not help it, Laura!” 

“Cecil, Iam sorry we came here,”’ Mrs. 
Geith said unsteadily. 

“Why? I think we shall be very happy 
here.”’ 

“Happy !’ echoed Laura in a faint, incre- 
dulous tone. 

“Yes; happy. Why not? All those 

things which you said made life brightare 
ours. We are young, and rich, and—and 
| free !’’ 
Her voice faltered, her tace changed as 
| she uttered the last word; her lips grew 
| white with some painful thought; the 
_ lustrous grey eyes dilated and grew dark 
and troubled. 


It was 





“Why do you speak as if there could be 
no happiness for is, Laura? she said 
presentiv > 
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nervousiy; “but so mu % 
Cecil’s wide, grey eyes closed; the littie 


' hand was pressed suddenly to ber heart, 
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crushing the roses which nestled there. 
“Nothing has happened!’ she said 
hurriedly, in a faint, breathless tone. 
“Have you already forgotten, Laura? 
Nothing has happened. This past year, 
this most dreadful year, is blotted out as if 
it had never existed. Let us forget it! 
Let it be as if it had never been! It is 
over. Don’tlook back, Laura;look forward; 
look around you, !ook anywhere, but not 


back, not back! For Heaven’s sake, do 
not look back !’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

“Cecil, are you ready ?"’ 

No answered came from behind the 
closed door; there was no sound from 
within the room. Mrs, Geith, standing on 
the landing without, finished drawing on 
her long black gloves before she repeated 
her summons. 

‘Cecil, are you ready? It is time to go. 
Cecil! Cecil! she repeated, with a touch 
ot impatience as she repeated her knock 
at the door; but still the silence reigned, 
and no answer came. 

“Perhaps she has gone down,”’ Mra. 
Geith said half aloud, as she tried the door; 
the handle turned in her hand, the door 
yielded to her touch; it was not locked; 
Mrs. Geith entered. 

The room, which was large and lofty 
and turnished in shining light woods and 
delicately hued chintz, was in some disor- 
der, that usually attendant on the impor- 
tant operation of dressing for dinner; but 
it was not its disorder which elicited a 
littie cry of surprise from Mrs, Geith; it 
was the sight of her sister's dinner-dress 
thrown carelessly over a couch, and of the 
girl herself sitting in the low, broad 
window-seat clad in a loose cambric dresa- 
ing gown. The casement window was open, 
and the soft, pure air came in, bringing 
with it a perfume of honeysuckle which 
mingled with the fragrance of a great 
bunch of June roses on the toilet-table. 

Mrs. Geith advanced into the room, the 
surprise on her face changing to annoyance. 
Cecil remained motionless in the window 
seat, not turning ber head, cr giving any 
sign that she was aware of her sister's 
entrance. 

‘“Notdressed yet!’ Mra.Geith exclaimed 
hurriedly in a vexed tone. “Why, Cecil 
what are you thinking of 7?—it is more than 
time to start! And whatcould Adele have 
been thinking of?’ she added ailmost 
angrily; “she told me you were ready.”’ 

“She told you the truth,” Cecil said in a 
strange, dull, tuneless voiwe; “1 was «uite 
ready."’ 

“Ready !’’ Mrs. Geith repeated, looking 
atthe dainty Indian silk gown upon the 
sofa, with its profusion of creamy lace and 
embroidery,and from it to Miss Lestrange’s 
dressing gown. 

“Yes. I dressed, Laura; but I undressed 
again. You must goto the Hall alone; I 
am not going.” 

She spoke In the same multliled, tuneless 
voice, in the same apathetic manner; but 
ahe rose from the window seat and came 
towards her sister as she spoke. The 
latter looked at her in a startled manner, 
and saw that she was deathly pale, and 
that her face was drawn and haggard, and 
that is bore a strange look of repressed 
suffering. 


“Why are you not going?’ Mrs. Geith 
said. “Are you ill?’’ 

“Til! Oh, no; I am not ill,”’ the girl 
answered wearily, in a tome which sai 
that she was ill in mind if not in body 

what aprice S act 
* 4 “ 
mourning pow. 


Cecil put up her little hands to her for 
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head and pushed back the clustering fair 
hair. 

“Shen I said I was not ill,” she said, 
stiit in the same listless,indifferent manner, 
“l was wrong. I am ill,—my head aches 
ternitly. Leannot go with you to the Hall 
to nigbt.”’ 

“ts not this rather a sudden decision 7” 
Mr=. Geith asked. “What excuse am I to 
xitc to Miss Danecourt?”’ 

“\Will not a bad headache be sufficient 
excuse?’ the girl said taintly. “It has 
always been another name for heartache, 
has not it?” 

“And what excuseam! to make to Sir 
Hugh?” queried Mra Geith quietly. “He 
will hardly believe in a headache which 
shows itself so suddenly. You said noth- 
ing about a headache this afternoon when 
he was here, and your singing, and——” 

“Tell him my exertions this afternoon 
brought iton,"’ Cecil interrupted her with 
a sindden little bitter laugh. ‘1 sang too 
or drank too much tea, which re- 
acto ton my nerves! It is no caprice,” she 
added heavily, turning away trom her 
sister and fumbling with the lace at the 
threat of her loose wrapper as if even it 
oppressed ber. “IT cannot go Laura J 
triet, | did my best. I dressed, but I un 
dressed again, because |] knew I could not 
sitoutdinner without fainting or scream 
kind, and 


much, 


ing out, or something of the 
mocking a seene.”’ 

licre was a chair before the dressing 
table; and as she spoke she sank into itand 
her 


sorrowful 


resting her elbow on the table leaned 
head The 
fave was reflected in the mirror opposite 
the great sombre eyes, dark with 
sorrow and pain, looked steadily at their 
reflection, and as they looked saw how the 
pain deepened in their lustrous depths 
until it became anguished, 

Phere was a minute's silence; Mrs. Geith 
stead trifling rather nervously with her 
yureat black fan. She unaccustomed 
to such a mood in Cecil now; the two 
months they had been at the Gate House 
list seemed to give her back 


upon it. beautiful, 


her; 


Was 


her bright 
but the 
inthe mirror was 
young, beautiful, and 
care tree,—it wasa tace ofa woman, haggard, 
and weary and misera ‘@, 


xirlishness and animation, face 
wiich she saw reflected 


net a girl’s face, 


And yet two shor ti wo it had been 
bright with smiles and th. .« vely blushes 
Which Sir Hugh’s words a. clances had 
brought there, and her rich vo «had filled 
the drawing room with melody « she sang 
And every day, as 
spring deepened into summer, ~ ::. Geith 
had how her sister brig.ter.ed, and 
how her loveliness bloomed ati: <i in the 
fresh, sweet Daleshire air, and ler own 
forebodings hadpfaded gradually. © id she 
had grown to look at the future hcp fully, 
and to forget the past. 

“Cecil 1 she exclaimed almost impa’ ent- 
ly, “Cecil, Il cannot understand yvou.”’ 

“I cannot understand myself,’ the girl 
said, turning to her with a sudden flash 
of passonate pain in her beautiful, tragic 
eyes. “Ll have been brave 
now, and now, 
has crowned me, I hesitate and draw back: 
now When happiness, such happiness as J 
have never dreamed of, at 


his favorite songs. 


seen 


and contident 


until just when success 


least such as I 
have never dared to hope for, is within my 
reach fT cannot, I dare not put out my hand 
to vrasp it! 

“And yet you determined!” the elder 
Wotan said slowly, but the other interrup- 
ted her with a passionate 
pain and despair. 


gesture full of 


“| determined to blot out the past ?"’ she 
exclaimed. “Yes, and Iwill doso yet It 
shall not come between me and my happi- 
between him and his happiness! 
Her voice softened suddenly as she uttered 
the last four words. “It “shall not! Of 
that I am more resolved than ever. Yet, 
sometimes, as now, I—I1 am afraid.” 

Her lips grew very white as she spoke, a 
creat gasping sigh came trom them, she 
trembled in every limb. 

Iler sister looked at her with a great 
compassion, a great tenderness in her dark 
CV eA 


lit ss, 


“Cecil,” she said gently, “give it up; let 
us go away. There is nothing to keep us 
here, You know 
I never approved of it as soon as 1 saw how 


things were drifting, and there is yet time. 
{, 


and we can go 80 easily. 


itup, dear, and let us go away.” 


ihe girl looked at her tora moment with 


4a sirangely wistful, questioning look in her | 

eves, then shook her head slightly, witha 

~ ~ er ' ar} Live ' mt 
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ion, “my i ' 

von, BY soul would ine back here to 

’ . 
him! Ah, you donot know, you donot 


know,” she cried out passionately, 
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“how I 
| have grown to love him ! with what a terri- 
ble all-overpowering love; all the greater, 
I know and feel, beeause of this barrier 
| between usa,—this barrier which I know, 
| yet which he shall never know.” 

“ut Cecil, will it be possible to keep it 
| from him ?” the elder woman said unstead- 
| ily. “I do not speak now of what is right, 
because there is no need. We both know 
and feel how wrong, how more than wrong 

” 

“The sin will be on my head,” Cecil said 
hurriedly, silencing her sister with a little 
imperative gesture of the hand, ‘not on 
yours, Laura—if there be sin,”’ she added, 
pushing back her hair with the same 
nervous gesture, “and that I doubt. Why 
should i suffer always—always? Why 
should I never know any happiness? And 
lam so young, and I may have to liveout 
a long, long life! Oh, I aura, I would have 
been better, a thousand times better if you 
had let me die when I was so ill, if all my 
life is to be darkened and miserable!’ 

“Cecil, Cecil!’ urged Mrs, Geith gently, 
alarmed at the unusual agitation which 
shook the girl’s slender figure in every 
limb; and at the pleading voice Cecil 
paused, looked around ina strange,startled 
manner, and sank heavily into her chair, 
again putting ber hands up to her trembl- 
ing mouth with a nervous movement piti- 
ful to see. 

There was a little silence, a silence like 
the calm which followsastorm. Cecil was 
the first to break it, as she rose and put her 
hand gently on her sister’s shoulder. 

‘“o now, dear,” she said; ‘*you will be 
very late if you linger. Tell Anna how 
sorry I am not to be able to come, and give 
her my love. And—and you need not be 
anxious about me, Laura,’ she added, 
forcing a smile to the stiff, palelips. “I 
will lie down and get rid of this troublg- 
some headache which makes me so nervous 
and foolish, and by the time you come 
back i shall be myself again. ‘(iood-bye.”’ 
She bent and touched her sister’s cheek 
with her cold lips. “Don’t flirt with 
Doctor Baxter! If you do him any more 
damage, Laura, his patients will suffer.’ 

Mrs. Greith smiled as she returned the 
caress, but as soon as the door had closed 
after her, the smiles faded and her face was 
very grave and pre-occupied and troubled 
asshe got into the brougham and drove 
away to the Hall, where she and Cecil 
were expected to dinner. 

“Fortunately it is not a dinner party,” 
she said to herself, as the carriage turned 
into the drive leading to the Hall. “It 
would have caused s0 much confusion and 
comments; but as it is only ourselves, and 
the vicar, and Doctor Baxter, it does not 
matter somuch., Sir Hugh will be disap- 
pointed. Poor Sir Hugh! Ah, if he had 
not fallen in love with Cecil, we might 
have been so happy here! And yet he has 
never told her so, and it may be only a 
flirtation after all !’’ ; 

And yet, as she recalled the long spring 
days and the hours of early summer,when 
Sir Hugh had lingered by her sister’s side, 
and when his blue eyes had followed her 
with such intense love and his voice—the 
deep, musical voice, so pleasant to hear,— 
had softened always into tenderness as he 
spoke to Cecil, she felt that it was no pass- 
ing fancy he felt for her beautitul, unhappy 
sister, but a love which Cecil’s own con- 
duct seemed to increase by its alternate 
sweet graciousness and capricious cold- 
ness, and by that sudden lovelight which 
she could not keep out of her eyes when 
they met his. ; 

“If he only knew,—if he only knew !” 
Laura Geith murmured to herself, as she 
drove upthe stately avenue. 
Cecil!’ 

They had been two months at Danecourt 
now, anda friendship, which was already 
intimacy, had grown up between the two 
houses—the grand old Hall, in its beechen 
woods, and the charming old Tudor house, 
with its terraces and velvety green lawns. 

Sir Ilugh’s sister, stately, blue-eyed 
Anne Miss Danecourt, or the Mistress, as 
the household called her, and pretty golden 
haired Jessie, ten years her sister’s junoir, 
bad been equally attracted and charmed 
by the grace and beauty and distinction of 
| the tenants of the Gate House, and had 
j) Shown them much kindness and hospital- 
| itv, which had been frankly met and cor 


“Ah, pooi 





dially reciprocated. 

And as they knew each other better 
Anue Danecourt, already attracted to (¢ 
by her fragile eauty and ce ate 
nad w 
' 

« is 
| The girl puzzied, charmed and fascinat i 


her fitful moods, now so winning and gra- 
' clous,at other times—to Sir Hugh, at least 


| repellant and cold, were even in their 
| coldness so graceful, that while they vexed 
| they charmed. 

Altogether, the ladies at the Hall, with 
one exception, had declared the tenants of 
the Gate House an acquisition to the very 
limited society at Danecourt ; while the 
men of the neighborhood unanimously 
-voted them charming. 

Altogether, as Mrs. Geith thought with a 
little vexed sigh, life might have been very 
pleasant at Danecourt but for—— 

The carriage pulled up at the great stone 
steps leading to the hall door, and Sir 
Hugh, looking very handsome and happy 
in his evening dress, was standing there 
waiting to receive his guests. 

No wonder Cevil loved him, her sister 
thought, as her eyes, resting upon him, 
noted not only his personal beauty, but the 
nobility, and truth, and fervor, which 
made his face so pleasant to look upon—thbe 
fair, frank, smiling face, which darkened 
suddenly and perceptibly, as his eager 
eyes saw that there was only one lady in 
the pretty little softly cushioned brougham, 
and that that lady was not the one he was 
longing to see. 

“You are alone ?”’ the young man said in 
a low voice as he assisted Mrs. Geith from 
her carriage, and they went up the broad 
stone steps into the stately old hall, with its 
fretted roof and richly carved oak panel- 
ling and chimney-piece, and the pure sun- 
shine streaming through its stained win- 
dows with all the radiance of a dying 
summer day. 

‘| am alone, unfortunately,”’ Mrs. Geith 
answered gravely. “Cecil was not well 
enough to come with me.” 

‘Not well enough ?’’ Sir Hugh repeated, 
turning pale, as mechanically he helped 
Mrs. Geith to remove her soft light shawl, 
which a lady’s-maid came forward to 
receive. 

‘No; I am afraid she did too much this 
afternoon,”’ Mrs. Geith replied quietly. 
“She is far from strong yet, although 
Daleshire has done wonders for her. She 
is not careful of herself.” 

“Tt was my fault,” the young man said 
ruefully, as they crossed the hall, two dark 
and stately figures in the light of the set- 
ting sun. ‘1 made her sing. It was 
thoughtless and selfish of me, but I am 
punished now,’’ he added in a lower tone, 
as a servant opened a door on the left and 
ushered them into a small pretty white and 
gold drawing-room, into which Sir Hugh 
followed his visitor, with a very moody ex- 
pression, and carefully avoiding to tread 
on her long black train,which spread itseli 
fan-shape over the carpet behind her, 





CHAPTER VI. 
fYVHE radiance of the sun, which was 
| slowly going to its rest behind the pur- 
ple hills, and which had poured its 
rich light into the cld hall at Danecourt, 


compassionately almost, the window at 
which Cecil Lestrange sat leaning her 
beautiful, tired head against the heavy 
oaken frame, and letting her sad eyes wan- 
der over the beautiful landscape spreading 
far and wide before, yet feeling and seeing 
none of its beauty in the passionate unrest 
which held her, 

The soft, evening air—softer and balmier 
than it often is in June in this clime ot 
ours—was moving gently among the full- 
leaved trees, heavy with the sweetness of 
the flowers which were all in blossom in 
the sweet old-fashioned garden. 

The lilac trees gleamed in the fading 
light, the golden tassels of the laburnum 
hung among their green leaves, the tall, 
pale lilies drooped their graceful heads,the 
evening of the fair June day was even more 
beautiful than the day itself had been, 

It was very still, so still that the Gate 
House might have been miles away from 
any other habitation, yet there was noth- 
ing forlorn or desolate in the stillness ; 
nothing but beauty and sweetness in the 
golden glory of the sun setting yonder be- 
hind the purple hills, dying the western 
sky all manner of rich hues of gold, and 
orange, and crimson, and russet, and pur- 
ple. 

jut to the girl crouching in the low- 
cushioned window-seat, the fair, summer 
evening, the lovely death—the beautiful, 
lingering death—of the lovely day brought 
no peace. The anguish which had crept 
into her lovely miserable eyes before her 
sister left her had deepened until it had be- 
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touched, too, more softly and tenderly, | 
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seemed the incarnation of bright and gra- 
cious womanhood. Cecil, herself, won. 
dered dimly if she could be that gir). 

The last two months had been ve 
bappy ones, aye, happy, notwithstand 
that secret which she carried about with 
her unceasingly—that fear ot discovery 
which bad almost died away in the appar- 
ent security of the present. 

All that they had hoped to find at Dane. 
court they had found there—all and more - 
far;fay More. Renewed health had given 
Cecil renewed courage and hope, and as 
the days went by, and they leart more of 
their surroundings, that fear of discovery, 
which at first had been terrible, had faded 

The beauty of the fair, sweet land, which 
was new and beautiful to both woman, had 
impressed them and delighted all their 
artistic cravings—the charming old pic. 
turesque house, which made so comfort. 
able a home; the few friends, few, yet 
every one with an individuality of his or 
her own, thus inaking their society delight. 
ful ; the cheerful, simple hospitality ; the 
dinners at Danecourt Hall, which would 
have pleased even the most prejudiced 
against that most prevalent form of Eng- 
lish hospitality ; the afternoon teas at the 
Gate House, which Cecil’s own sweet 
grace made charming to her guests ; and 
musical evenings in the old drawing- 
room where Sir Hugh had seen her first, 
when both Mrs, Geith and her sister 4 
proved how music could be taught at a 
cheap Belgian school; and the pleasant 
loitering in the grounds afterwards, ere the 
little party broke up and the guests made 
their way homeward, oftenest walking 
home through the fair, still night. 

Ah, how pleasant it had been, and now, 
and now it must end, ' 


Some words, just a few tender, softly- 
spoken words, emphasized by a look from 
the blue eyes, which had made the world 
look so fair a place to Cecil Lestrange for 
the last six weeks, and awakened the girl 
from this pleasant security ; words which 
had made her heart throb joyfully and 
wildly as it bad never beaten before, and 
then sink like lead; words which had 
forced her to tear off the dainty garments 
into which her sister’s maid had endued 
her, and refuse to go to the Hall ; words 
which had given her the fiercest joy, the 
most heartfelt pain her twenty-two years of 
life had known. 

She was thinking of them as she sat in 
the window-seat looking out at the golden 
and purple sunset, with sorrowful, unsee- 
ing eyes, for which all the beauty of the 
dying day was wasted, and her heart was 
throbbing with the old flerce pain and joy, 
which for awhile bad died out, and she 
seemed to hear again the tender pleading 
“my darling,’’ which had involuntarily 
escaped his lips,yet which had so evidently 
come from his heart. 

‘Must I give him up?” she said sudden- 
ly, rising from her seat, and throwing up 
her arms with a gesture of mingled long- 
ing and misery. “Must I give him up? 
My darling, my darling! .Must I give you 
up? We could be so happy together! I 
would be so true and patient and loving 
that you should never regret it! Never! 
Must I give up this one glad, good thing 
which my life has ever known, and live 
on in darkness and misery for the rest of 
my life? It will be along life only too 
surely. Only the happy die, and ff I had 
not been very strong I could not have 
lived through——ah, great heavens, how 
did I live through it, strong as I am ?”’ 

She began pacing upand down the pretty | 
room, in which the sunset’s dying glow | 
lingered, touching the shining light woods, | 
the dainty chintzes, the Bohemian glass on 
the dressing-table, and all the dainty 
artistic trifles which girls delight to 
surround themselves with, and the pretty 
silken gown lying disregarded on the couch; 
then after awhile, her strength failing ber, 
she sank exhausted on the sofa, crushing 
heedlessly all the fragile laces and em- 
broideries of the gown which she should = | 
have been wearing at Danecourt Hall. 
Then, after a little pause, she broke out 
again. 

“Can I give him up ?’”’ she moaned. “Can 
I give him up? Have I strength to put 
away from me all chance of happiness: 
Have I courage to make him suffer as he 
must suffer if ever he knows ?”’ 

A sob broke from her white lips; 
pushed back the soft, clustering hair from 
her face with rough fingers, heedless what 
pain they gave. 
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, startied glance, as if even in her solitude 
abe feared the words might be overheard. 
some of the peesion seemed to be dying 
away; ber movements as she paced the 
room were already growing more languid. 
she raised ber hands to her head and 
pressed them there with a pathetic gesture 
of suffering, and a pitiful expression crept 
into her eyes. 


uso few people know,” she thought 
piteously, “so few in all this wide, wide 


world, that there is no fear that he should 
ever know, He loves his home so well, 
and I would make him so happy there, that 
we need never wander from this most 
sweet spot, Oh! Tcannot—I cannot give 
him up!” 

onee more she left the sofa and went to 
the window; but this time she fell on her 
knees before the window seat, and throw- 
ing ber arms out upon it, lifted her misera- 
ple,aching eyes tothe glories of the dying- 
day. 

“Ob! help me,” she prayed half aloud, 
dear, kind Heaven! Help me; give me 
«trongth |! And yet be pitiful—be pitiful ! 
Kemember all [ have suffered, and how 
sorely | was puished for my sin! Must I 
tell bim all the truth?’ she continued 
breathlessly; must 1 see his face change 
and grow cold, and the love die out of his 
eyes as they meet mine? Perhaps, if he 
had known at first, he might have been 
pitiful; but now—now—could he ever for- 
give? And his own life would be darkened 
and clouded through me !—me—who would 
dio to savehim apang. But,’’—the beauti- 
ful head sank forward on the out-stretched 
arms, as if bowed by the weight of her 
terrible humillation,—“if afterwards, when 
we were bound to each other by bonds 
which only death could break, he dis- 
covered that which I would die rather 
than he should know, how would be not 
despine and hate me. He loves me now, 
hut whose love could stand such a test as 
that? No man’s love could,—but a 
woman's might!’ 

Something in that last thought gave her 
alittio more courage; she lifted her head 
aud looked once more at the crimson and 
golden glory over the distant hills. 

“A man's would not,” she thought, “but 
a woman's love might,—a woman’s love 
would! If his life beld a secret as shame- 
ful as mine,—even more shameful, if that 
could be; if it held asin as deep, aye and 
deeper, Ll could overlook it easily , so easily, 
and love him all the more tondly apd 
truly for his need of me. And perhaps 
lin love is great enough to—” 

She broke off abruptly, a short, bitter, 
broken laugh escaped her lips. 

"Ah, no, no, no!’ she said aloud. “He 
could not tarnish his honorable name and 
Hiur the stainless honor of his family! 
K.ven if he forgave me, if he loved and 
pitied me, he, if he knew, would give me 
up! He would give me up! Whatever 
cones," — she rose to her feet with asudden 
strength born of her desperate purpose,— 
‘he shall not “know. Even if I find 
strength to send him away, he shall think 
itis because I do not love him. He shall 
notin the future, which seemed to be go- 
ii Wo separate us, think of me with con- 
tanpt, Wewill go away, Laura and I; it 
will only be one wrench, and perhaps 
Heaven will be merciful and let me die?’ 

The crimson and gold were dying out of 
iho western sky as she turned away from 
the window, pale and exhausted but more 
calm, The sweet scent-lader air had 
Krown fresher with the advent of night. 
Someone was knocking atthe door of ber 
room; Cecil rose languidly, and opened it 
admit her sister’s French maid. 

“Il have knocked more than once,” she 
explained, “] feared mademoiselle was 
i”? 

“T am not ill now,’’Cecil answered coldly. 
Hut] wantto bealone. Just give mea 
twagown, Adele, and I will go downstairs, 
the frowh air will do my head good.” 

Dinner has been prepared for mademoi- 
merlle,'’ 

“Ll will have some tea,” Cecil said 
quietly, “Be quick, Adele,’ she added 
with # touch of nervous impatience, as the 
inald lingered at the wardrobe choosing 
the oa-gown, “Anything cool will do.” 
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‘It ls not very warm to night,” Adele 
rosnonmtrated, “Mademoiselle will feel 
cold If she is going out; perhaps mademoi- 
“clle had better wear this?’ 

‘*Y on, that will do.” 

It was @ tea-gown of some soft, wollen 
‘iaterial, with a satin stripe which gleamed 

rightly from the duller background. It 


aiways wore white, a 

sely atthe waist by as 

uM , , . 
“achemoiselle looks so beautiful that it 


"4 pity there is no one to see her,’”’ Adele 
“aid, a# she tied the satin ribbon round 
the girl’s slim waist. ‘Very beautiful, ' 
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although « bit pale." 

Cecil smiled faintly as she turned away, 
then mov.d by « sudden impulse, she 
went back to the table and took up one of 
the roses from the cluster on the 
table, a fragrant Marechal Nie) in all its 
beauty, and fastened it in the laces at her 
breast, then turned again and went slowly 
downstairs, 

The house was very quiet as she swept 
her long white draperies over the polished 
oaken stairs, there was not a sound in the 
hall; which was tull of the scent of roses; 
the hall door was open and although the 
lamps were lighted, they were turned 
down low, so that a soft, half light reigned 
as Cecil came gliding across the polished 
floor, ghowtlike in her long, white, unrustl- 
ing garments,and pushing aside the portiere 
entered the drawing room. 

Here, too; all was dim, and silent, and 
fragrant, Tea was placed on a small table 
near the hearth; a lighted lamp illumined 
just that portion of the room in its 
immediate neighborhood, and made the 
distant corners yet more shadowy. The 
windows opening on to the terrace ajar; 
the soft evening breeze was moving the 
Indian curtains to and fro. 

Cecil went over to the little table, and 
pouring out some tea, drank it thirstiiy. 
Her mouth and throat seemed dry and 
parched, her temples throbbed, her bead 
ached and burned, her eyes were wide and 
dry, untouched by the relief of tears. She 
felt reck'ses and miserable, rebellious 
againet ler life, almost angry with herself 
for the passionate grief which had left her 
weak and weary, and as yet undecided in 
all save in that one thing, that Sir Hugh 
‘“ghould never know !” 

Through the open windows the soft, cool 
alr came in, tempting Cecil out into the 
quiet, scented, peaceful June night. 
Slowly and languidly she crossed the 
room and passed out on to the terrace, then 
stood will, with a faint, little gasping sigh. 
A tall, dark figure was leaning against the 
balustrade, still and motionless, but at 
sight of Cecil he stood upright and came 
forward to meet her, 





CHAPTER VII. 


OU 1” Ceeil said in a very low voice, as 
Y she drew back a step or two towards 
the window startled and tremulous. 

“You; itis I," Sir Hugh’s deep, musical 
voice sald a littie coldly. “I did not startle 
you, I hope?” 

“No,” she rejoined, recovering herself 
inamoment. “Although I am bound to 
say 1 did not expect to see you here, when 
you had guests at the Hall.” 

“] left my guests very well employed,”’ 
he replied coldly, and by the soft evening 
light she saw that his tace was proud, and 
cold, and set, “I came to enquire after the 
guest [ should have had, and who dis 
appointed me.” 

“For me 7’ Cecil raised her pretty dark 
eye-brows, “How good of you.” 

He looked at her quickly ; the little iron- 
jeal tone in her voice had touched him 
strangely. 

“Your aister told me that you were ill,” 
he sald hurriedly ; “that you had a head- 
ache ; but you look well.” 

“fo 17 she answered carelessly. ‘A 
headache isa very convenient excuse, is it 
not 7’ 

“Was it a true one in this case ?’’ he 
queried abruptly. “I am inclined to doubt 
it. °’ 

“Yollow your inclinations by all 
means,” she waid lightly. “Had you not 
better return to the guests who came at 
your cail 7’ 

“Not yet,” he said in atone of repressed 
pain and anger, “I mustspeak to you.” 

“Must !'' she repeated, drawing up her 
straight, dark brows. 

“You; I must speak to you,” he said 
firmly. 

Cecil hesitated. Behind the far-awaw 
hilla the glory faded, the last, faint roseate 
flush died out of the sky ; night had comme. 
It was coming also—that which she dreaded 
yet longed % hear, and ske dared not trust 
herself to hear it calmly, unless she treated 
it with disdain. 

He was angry, or, at any rate, wounded, 
Cecil knew from his voice—the voice which 
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ing back (n her chair, toying with the satin 
ribbon at her waist, her face turned to- 
wards him with an sir of polite attention 
which irritated and angered him. 

“You had no headache this afternoon,” 
he said, speaking almost roughly in his 
pain. “It must have come on suddenly.” 

The girl laughed slightly. 

“Oh, headaches are convenient mala- 
dies,” she said lightly. “They come sud- 
denly.”’ 

“At will, perhaps 7” 

“Well,’’ she replied musingly ; “per- 
haps. And go at will also,” 

“Yours is gone then 7’ 

“Thank you, yes.” 

“It came conveniently to prevent you 
fulfilling your engagement,” be said witb 
a sneer, 

“I dare say ; it served my purpose,” she 
replied indifferently. 

“What was your purpose?” he asked, 
looking at her with eyes in which anger 
and pain and tenderness were all closely 
blended. 

“I was wrong when I said it served my 
purpose," Cecil said slowly, not looking at 
him, and still restiessly twisting the rib- 
bon at her waist with fingers which trem- 
bled a little. “I hoped it would get mea 
quiet evening, and you see it has not.” 

She had spoken very quietly, but with a 
significance which Sir Hugh understood 
only too well. He grew very pale, and a 
gleam of passion flashed in bis bright blue 
eyes. 

“You make me feel that I have tres 
passed on your hospitality too much for 
one day,”’ he said haughtily ; “1 will not 
forget the lesson.”’ 

“Pardon me,” the girl answered calmly, 
“you could not trespass on my hospitality, 
since I can offer you none. This house is 
Laura’s, and her triends are always wel- 
come.” 

“How you say that!’ he exclaimed bit- 
terly. ‘Then it is as her friend you have 
welcomed me 7”’ 

“Did I welcome you?” she interrogated 
coolly, looking up and letting her proud, 
quiet glance rest for a moment indifferently 
upon his face. 

“Not this evening,certainly,’’ he replied, 
with a little bitter laugh. “You showed 
me plainly enough how unwelcome 1 
was.”’ 

“And you-— 7” 

She smiled a little significantly. 

Sir Hugh stifled an angry exclamation in 
his beard. 

“Oh, I did not take the hint,” he said 
coldly. “Plain as it was, we men can be 
very obtuse.”’ 

“Very,’’ Cecil murmured softly, think. 
ing in ber aching heart that if she could 
make him angry it would be so much easier 
to reject his prayer. 

“You, very,” he repeated § sharply. 
“Cecil’’—the anger in bis voice changed to 
passionate pain—‘how can you treat me 
so cruelly? How have! offended you ?”’ 

“Offended 7” she repeated coldly. ‘How 
could you offend me?—except, perhaps, 
by torgetting that only my friends address 
me by my Christian name." 

“[ beg your pardon,” be said, stung 
more by her tones than by her words, ‘I 
apologize most humbly for so great a 
liberty.”’ 

She inclined the pretty head, as if in 
mute acceptance of his apology. She was 
still leaning back in her chair, but her 
hands were idle now ; they were lying in 
ber lap tightly clasped, as if their close 
pressure gave her strength, 

(TO BK CONTINUED.) 
a A 


Men's Devus.—A few persons recognize 
how largely happiness is dependent upon 
gonerous emotions and sympathetic affec- 
tions. Probably nothing else is so fruitful 
of real and permanent enjoyment as thin. 
No one can cast a mental glance over his 
circle of acquaintances without perceiving 
that the happiest among them are not those 
most favored by external circumstances, 
but those who are blessed with kindly dis 
positions and generous impulses, those 
who are interested inthe welfare of their 
fellow-snen and active in promoting it, 
those, in a word, whe are seeking to do 
good rather than to get good. While it is 





hitherto bad been only tender when it 
addressed her—was cold and constrained, 
almost bareh, 

Well, so best ; it would be easier to send 
him away, and she must send him away. | 
Her heart was throbbing to suffocation as 
she moved away from him, and sat upon a 


eer halr which stood upon the ter 
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brief space yet with bis heart throboding as 


fast, as heavily a# her own. 


He was the first to speak. Cecil was ly- | 





true that injustice and selfishness react 
upon those who practice them to their in- 
jury and distrows, it in no jess true that 
equity and benevolence react upon those 
who practice them t their happiness and 
best welfare. Though the route may be 


circuitous, though the time may be deterred, 
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we may rest assured that ir deeds, goo 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

PARROT PRAYERS.—Among some of the 
Hindoo secta, when « person is in the 
agonies of death, his friends exhort him to 
repeat the names of the gods; and, if he is 
so fortunate as to die with one of these 
names upon his lips, they comsider it a 
sure passport to heaven. Many spend a 
large portion of their time in repeating the 
names of gods. Parrots are taught to do 
the same,and such « spokesman command® 
a great price, especially among business 
men, who imagine that, by owning such 
a parrot, their spiritual treasures are ac- 
cumulating while they attend to their usual 
occupations. 

Benevotent Wons.—In Chunking, 
the capital of Se-Chuen, China, it is usual 
to see in the streets, after the shops have 
been shut, a number of street-peachers, 
arrayed in full clerical garb, expounding 
the teachings of Confucius, They are em- 
ployed by a benevolent society, and the 
custom is prevalentall over (China. Another 
benevolent society devotes itaelf to collect- 
ing waste-paper, The Chinese believe that, 
as writing was given to them from neaven, 
to devote paper bearing written or printed 
characters to vulgar purposes is desecra- 
tion jand so all the paper the society collects 
is burnt outside the city in enclosures 
erected for the purp ume, 

ATHOLE BKrosn,.—The following queer 
story is told as t the origin of Athole 
brose, a peculiar mixture of honey and 
whiskey: There was once a terrible wild 
man of the woods who wasa great nuisance 
to the lovely heiress of the honors and 
landsof Tullibardine in Scotland. Acecord- 
ingly she let it be known that the slayer of 
this monster should be rewarded with her 
hand. At the particular desire of the lady 
a handsome young man in humble lite 
entered the liste; and this was how he 
succeeded. At « certain hour in the day 
the monster was sccustiined to resort toa 
hollow stone in the forest drink. This 
hollow stone one day was filled with 
whiskey and honey. We drank it, and fell 
an easy prey to the bandsume young man, 
who won the heiress; and ever since the 
particular mixture in question has been 
known by the name of Athole brome. 


Tue Dancina Hinw,-—The forests of 
Nicaragua are the home of « dancing bird, 
variously called “Toledo” from ite whist- 
ling note, and “Hailador,” or “Dancer,” 
from ite curious Jumping aetion. A 
naturalist has described their remarkable 
pericrmances. Upon «# bare twig about 
four feet from the ground, two male 
Bailadors were seen engaged in a song and 
dance, They were alwut eighteen incies 
apart, and alternately jumped two teet into 
the air, alighting always in the same spot. 
As soon as one bird alighted the other bird 
jumped up, their thine being like clock- 
work in ita regularity, and each “accom. 
panying himsaelf to the tune of ‘to-le-do” 
— toledo’ — “toledo,” moninding the 
syllable ‘‘to’’ ae he crouched to spring, le" 
while in the air, and ‘do’ as he alighted.” 
The performance was kejA up for more 
than a minute, when the birds found they 
were being watched, and made of}. 





Hrav-piessns.—The female head-dress 
is carried in some countrios singular ex- 
travagancs, The Chinene fair carries on 
her head the figure of a vertain bird. This 
bird iscom posed of copper or of gold accord 
ing to the quality of the person, The wings 
spread out, fall over the front of the heast- 
dress and conceal the temples. The tail, 
long and open, forme @ beautiful tuft of 
feathers. The beak covers the top of the 
nose ; the neck is fastened t» the body of 
the artificial animal by a spring, that it 
may the more freely play and tremble at 
the slightest motion. The extravagance ot 
some of the Kast Indiana is far more ridic- 
ulous than the above, They carry on their 
heads a slight board, rather longer than a 
foot, and about six inches broad ; with this 
they cover their hair,and seal it with wax. 
They cannot lie duwn, nor lean, without 
keeping the neck straight; and the coun- 
try being very woody, itis not uncommon 
to find them with their head-dress 
entangled in the trees; whenever they 
comb their hair, they pass an hour by the 
fire in melting the wax ; but this combing 
is only perforined once of twice @ year. 
The inhabitants of the land of Natal, in 
Africa, wear caps, or bonnets, from six to 
ten inches high, composed of the fat 
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ANGEL-VISITS. 





BY BEY. GAMUEL BK. C0rWa. 





lho angele ever visit ws? 
At poets often ewertiy sing . 
Ih angels visit mortals thes ” 
ior to It bet @ fanected thing * 


If ever to the blied of sight 
It, ante hearts that biie tly grep. 
Your hand bath been a gulbting igh. 
Your words bave been «2 rey of bop - 


If ever wrath were terned aete 

By thee, by some sofl answer stayed ; 
If, at eweet morn oT erentior, 

F.ver voor heart for others prayeé ; 


If ever, ty sof words and mild, 
You raleed a fainting epirit ep ; 
If ever, to a thireting child, 
You held love's little water cap: 


If ever you have striven to ave 
A spirit, wanderiag erringty ; 
It ever to the poor you gare 
The cheerfel gift of charity 


Tho’ the dear Presence #a* onerrs, 
And tho’ anheard the ‘*hall'"* it eal¢ 
At these bright times your beart has been 
My some dear angel visited: 
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A FLOWER OF FATE 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WILD 


RINGTONS,” “LIKE Lost sHEEP,” 





CHAPTER XXX. 

PFI ERE was e omali fire in the tiny grate 

beneath it; a larger one was unuecer 
wary tv-cMy. 


(cosine bir.) 


It was alinost “summery’ out of doors, | 


Mra. Sadler said, notwithstanding the 
wind in the shade was just a trifle nip- 
ping. 

“Ah, Lady Tracy—yes!" eaid I absentiy. 
“] suppose ale is Lady Tracy by this time, 
She was engaged to the only son of the 
Earl of Starch.’! 

“Fancy that!" said Mra. Sadler, with a 
sigh. 

‘i was not in the least surprised to learn 
that Aurora was married. Before—before 


I was ill I bad known thatthe weddiug-dav | 


was near. 

Nor did it in the least degree sound ex- 
traordinary to me to bear my iaithful friend 
spoken of as Viscountess Tracy. 

Nothing astonishes one, I think—nothing 
sears Odd, remarkable, or out of the oor 
mon course—in the lamsitude and pr #tra- 
tion which follow upon the heels of a long 
sickness, 


When the deadly enemy has been wrest. | 
led with and routed, the convalescent days | 


not infrequently are marked by a languid 
indifference to the worid’s affairse—an indif- 
ference the ‘sad serenity” of which it will 
sometiines take a good deal to ruffle or to 
dispel. 

Atsuch atime one hears perbaps of the 
not astounding evernta, pol receives the 
intelligence with an alsent sintie. 

“Lady Tracy bas been here constantly «f 
late, bas she not?’ I inquired, 

“Indeed, yes, Mra, Darkwomi—lots ‘o 
times! Ouly you haven't known her like,"’ 
auswered Mra. Sadler. ‘Today ‘owever 
she's coming earlier than cornmon, because 
she's aware that you may sit up and talk 
with her. Ab, she’ve a warm and generous 
heart of her own, have that Ladv Tracy ; 
and no more pride about ber,”’ aided Mra, 
Sadler, “an if she was still Miss de 
Vere!” 

“Mra. Sadler,” said I abruptly, after a 
pause, 

“Yeu, 'n—lI'm not gone” 

“You did not surse me alone—all by 
yoursell, without help, I tnsean—did—did 
your" 

“Me? Lor’, no, "mn!" 

“Who-—who was here, then?" 

“Well, 'm, of course Idid all I eould, 

sul you see there was the house to look 
alter, and my two boys, and the other 
lodgers, and—and so a Holy Sister—Sister 
Dorethea her name was — came from 


“A Holy Sister! 
of Merey?” 
“A sort of,” replied Mra. Sadier vagueiy 


Do you mean a Sister 


-“though it tan’t to be expected that you'd | 


have any recollection of ber.”’ 

ONo,’ 

“She wasa frightful object to look at, 
Mra. Dark wood: Oulshe was a real lady tor 
all that.”’ : 

“You meap her dress was (rightful? 

“Yeu, 'm. There, I dectare the first ti:ne 
as I qaine in bere and found her bending 


over you In her long black gown, and her | 


chin and bead bound round like a corpse's, 
as YOU inay Say, it gave me quite « turn in- 
side, and that's the truth. All the sai:ne, 
‘mm, when you came to look at ber wel!l— 
close--you saw then that ber face was very 
sweet and very calin,and,” ssid Mrs. Sadier 


earnestly, “it—it somebow made you think | 


of heaven.”’ 
“Tl can understand.” 


“And she was as sweet and gentie «« «he | 


looked, tews,”” 


said Mra. Sadler, *anud always 
the same.”’ 


“Il cau believe it. And where is that good 
sister now 7" laske!. “Sister Dorothea, I 
think vou ca led he?’ 

“Ch. “as she’s » k ¢t reonve 
= . { a & 

ang abe was wa 

4 al War a 
af ar 4 
W hat is the va 


oguired mwusingly. 








“] am not quite sure,” Mre. Sadier sn- 
awered; “but I believe she called it the 


somewhere out Bayswater way.” 

“The Couventof St. Coraelia,” I mur- 
mured to myself. “I will remember 
that.”’ 

Aloud I said— 

“Of course it was your own excellent 
idea, Mra. Sadler, to send for the good 
sister —to bring her bither to nurse 
ume?”’ 

“Mine? Ob, no, 'in!” said she promptly. 
*I'un a pore creature for ideas like. [ didn’t 
kuow what to do.” 
| “Whose then?” I inquired, in mild won- 
| cer, 
| “Mr. Eversieigh’s,” was the landiady's 

unexpected reply. 

Silence, 

I lay back upon my heaped-up pillows, 
| very still, very thoughtful, and with my 
| eyes c.osed, I said no inore—asked no more 
questions, 

In that silence, as Mrs. Sadler, duster in 
hand, inoved noiselessly hither and thither, 
| we heard the sound of the muffled knock 

upon the street door. 
| The landlady opened the foiding-doors 
| and ran to the sitting-room window. 
| Yeu,’mmn,’? she said—“here’s ber carnage! 
| It's the Viscountess! I'll go and let ber 
| in.*? 








CHAPTER XXXI. 

] ES,” Aurora was saying—it may have 
| \ been twenty minutes or so later on— 
when Mrs, Sadler, in her best inanner, 
| bad made us some nice strong tea, and had 
| withdrawn to her area regions, “I daresay 

there are a great inany things you want to 
know ; but, now that we have managed 
aipongst us to pull you so far on to the safe 











Convent of St Cordelia. And I fancy it’s | as it were, been & 


course was new to ine, who had for so } . 
captive in utter - 


| ness, 
| The vill of Arley, it appeared, was in 
| Hertfordshire,as Lady Tracy bad said; and, 


althougb the place was not ten miles—in- 

| deed ie. was ecacenly eigbt—out of London, 

| the neighborhood all about it was fresh and 

| beautiful country, witb “real live rustics 

| im the lanes and fields,’’ as Aurora ex- 
it. 


| The chief house near the village was Ar- 


ley Bridge; why “Bridge,” though, no- 
body could tell, for there was nothing of 
the kind to be anywhere seen at Arley ; its 
little wirding stream in the measows, 
where the watercress grew so abundantly 
for the benefit of Covent Garden Market, 
being bere and there spanned by ancient 
pianke which were very rotten in places 
and not at ali safe, 

Years ago, Arley Bridge, which was a 
pretty house, but not by any means a 
large one, Lady Tracy said, bad belonged 
to Lord Tracy's godmother—a Miss Loilt- 


us, 
W ben the old a died, she left it, with 
everything in it and just as it stood, to her 
godson who bore ber surname; with an- 
other and much finer mansion in Somer- 
setshire. Thisold Miss Lo:tue had been 
very rich. 





| 


“Ard so,” said Aurora, in the course of 
her narrative, ‘‘we speut our honeymoon 
at Arley Bridge. It was my wish ; and 
Loftus, good icllow, was perfectly agree- 
able.’’ 

“What, didn’t you go abroad for it, or— 


| or anywhere cise f”’ said I wonaeringly. 


bigh-road to bealth, iny dear Mra Dark- | 


wood, we are not—so don’t fancy it—going 


| to let you slip back for the want of a tittle | 


judicious severity. 1 consider myself mis- 
tress in this room—do you hear?—and, 
moreover, I inean to be obeye! in it. On 
my road to you I stopped at Doctor North's; 


| 


and he said that, nice'y as you are getting | 


along, you rust yet be careful in 
wavs than one. Therefore it will do you no 
good to ‘s 

‘Dear Aurora, only to le quietly here 
and to look at you does me good,I believe,” 

I murmured, interrupting her. 
| She nodded and smiled, and stroked a 
| feeble band of mine which lay upon the 
coverlet, ber own shapely white one adorn- 
ed witbimany a costly ring. 

She wore to-day a inagniticent dolman of 
figured velvet heavily bordered with fur; 





inmore | 


“No, we didn’t,’ saia Lady Tracy, laugh- 
ing. ‘*Weare going for it—a real foreign 
boneymoon—bvy-and-by. Aud then we tnean 
to bave a high old time!” 

“Bat—but on 

“It was like this,’’ she said more gravely; 
“I looked in bere one day just before 
Christumas, in order to ask you to promise 
to be present atour wedding—which, by- 
the-way, was a very quiet affair; fur the old 
folk at Starch are still inexorable, and are 
likelyto remain so—and imagine my sur- 





prise, inv grief, when—when,”’ said Aurora | 


| rather vervously—**wheu I found bhow— 


how matters were! However they bai, it 
appeared, sent to the Convent of St. Cor- 
delia for one of the nursing sisters; and I— 


| 1 was most thankful to perceive, dear that 


| agown of richestand darkest green silk, ; 


|; much trimmed with satin of the same bue 
and lovely old lace. 

A large Rubens hat sinotbered ip a mass 
of soft dull-green ostrich feathers; and a 
solitary band of plain and massive geld 
upon ber left wrist. 

Her tine healthy complexion was as clear 
as ever; ber bright fair bair -vas twisted up 
| into its usual gracetul Knot; the smile of 
| Aurora, Viscountess Tracy, was the frank 

unaflected smite of the old Aurora Ram- 

age. She looked beautiful. 

Mra. Sadier had wheeled iny visitor's 
chair—a capacious, old-fashioned, chintz- 
clad and somewhat frowsy bit of furniture 

—~onveniently close to the bed-head ; and 





, there Aurora sat, apparently in no hurry to | 


go, chatting 
things, and 
lea, 


leisurely about all sorts of 
with relish sipping ber 


| distasteful to me, 


you were in good and safe hands, 

‘ I also wanted to stop in the bouse.’’said 
Aurora, ‘so that I might assist Mra, Sadler 
and Sister Dorothea; but Loftus wouldn’t 
pear of it. ‘You'd only be in the way, 
Aurora—there’s no room for everybody,’ 
said be; ‘and I'll drive you over here from 
Chesterfield Avenue every day, if you like, 


| to see Low Mrs, Dark wood is getting along. 


Won't that do?’ And so, as there was 
sense in what Le proposed, | gave in; and— 
and in the end it was arranged like that, 
don’t you see?’’? remarked Lady Tracy 
gently. 

“I wanted then,’’ she continued, as [ 
remained silent—‘I wanted at once then to 
put off the wedding until you had quite 
recovered, Doctor North thought 8s. badly 
of—of the whole business; be could not 
guess how long—hbow long it might be 
about. The idea of being married and go- 
ing away and leaving you behind in 
London, perbaps at death’s door, or some- 
thing remarkably like it, was exceedingly 
Ip short, I wasn’t going 


|to bave it. But Loftus, poor boy, | oked 


She bad sent the carriage home, she ob- | 


served,and should return by train to Arley 
Bridge—driving of course to Euston in a 
hansou, 

“I shal! never,”’ said sie merrily, “wet 
over my old weakness tor hansows. The 
next present that Loftus gives me I 
choose for inyself, and it shall be a private 

|) bansom perfectly appointed ; and | will 
drive about the Herttordshire lanes in it all 
day long, and so make the Arley rustics 
“ape and stare as they never gaped and 
| stared in all their lives before.” 


” 


| “Is Arley Bridge then in Hertfordshire, | 


Aurora?’ I asked, 
“Yes, iny dear Mra, Darkwood.” replied 
she. “And to Arley Bridge I intend to 
«Do vou not think,’ I broke in earnest- 
Iv, ‘itisabout tine th t you put aside— 
dropped lor ever—that stiff ‘Mrs. Dark- 
wood’ you seein so fond of? Will you net 
| sometimes try, Aurora,to call ine ‘Flower’? 
| 1 wish you would!” 
| She laughed, blushed 
| said — 
' “I should like to—if—if you are sure 
| that it will not offend you to hear me.,’’ 
“Offend me? Ob, Aurora!’ 
| “Well, then, Flower,’ said she, begin- 
| ning to stroke iny hand again, “I intend, 
| the very hour that you are strong enough 
| to be moved from this dail bouse, to earry 
you off to Arley Bridge: and there you 


deeply, and 


| Shall get some color, my dear, into that sad | 


white face of yours.’’ 
“Ah, but—but I do not know about that!” 
mused | aloud, 
“Bat I do,” 


iny friend briskly. 


“What on earth is there to prevent you?” | 


| “I—I have to think of—of the future, 
Aurora,”’ I whispered. 

“So has everybody. Youcan take vour 
time over it and think it well out at Arley 
| Bridge,”’ was her cheery reply. : 
| I smiled sorrowfully and doubtingly. 
Certainly at present the question as to what 
shape or course ny future lite should take 
was one that I bad neither the he art northe 
strength to grapple with tl 

ra WhHiie, at anv rate 


roughly. 
AM : 
nust rest; nevertheless * 
scent daya, I was cont a 
& possibie sol at — 
As the afternoon wore on Lady Tracy told 
| mea great deal about herself and her new 


villi | 


| distance of Bentham Street. 


very gium over this notion, and said— 

* ‘Oh come, A urura—tbat’s foolish! You 
premised to marry me in January, or at 
the beginning of February at the latest, 
and I can’t have you backing out of the 
bargain now; it isn’t fair.’ 

““*Well,’ said I, ‘if I do marry you, Loft- 
us, at the beginning of February, we’ll 
spend the houeyinoon within a reasonable 
Married or 
uninarried, forthe present—I mean until 
things are brighter for my friend Mrs. 


| Darkwoodl—I am going there tosee her just 


‘Ww ithout 


as olten as ever I can.’ 


“A bappy thought struck his lordship, 

“So you shall, Aurora!’ cried Le. ‘Why, 
there’s Arley Bridge! The place is barely 
an hour’s drive out of town; and from 

Fuston you can get down to it in twenty 

ininutes—with a quick train in something 

less. We'll content ourselves for a while 
at Arley Bridge. How will that do ?’ 

***Capitally,’ said I. And 80, Flower, that 

| was bow we managed it. Loltus drives or 

rides into townto his club or elsewhere 

| Whenever he feels inclined; and 1,in like 

mavner, aim equally free and able to follow 

| ny own inclinations, As soon as you are 

| well enough to travel, you are, my dear, as 

I bave said, coming into the country on a 
_ long visit to us; and you will then see for 

— —- convenient little box’—as 

oltus calls it—in every j 
oraee” Y way is Arley 

“My true, true friend!” I murmured. 

_I could say no more. For, when one is 
sincerely and deeply grateful for real bu- 
an syinpathy and huinan kindness, one’s 
gratitude is difficult to put into speech. 

A duinb gratitude—a dumb thanktulness 
—is often the more eloquent, though it may 
Dot appear so, 

At length Lady Tracy said she must go 
It would never do if sie were late for din- 
ner. 


Lord Tracy was at home by himself that 


. 
life at Arley Bridge; and everything of 








‘ , @ ’ ! 7 
‘ay, and would be safe, remarked Aurora. | 


be wait og impatiently for her at their 


Sina wooden station at Arley 
" . 
4 Man to nform is 
1 alice < untese ” 
A rait 
wtbat il was pronounced to be 
langer,”’ and had Doctor Norti’s 


vripission to talk in moderation and 


excitement, I resolved that Aurora 


- arms suddenly around her neck be 
“Aurora, where is—where is 1?” 


“My dear, I cannot tell you,” 

Me aye really know?” 

“I would tell you this moment if ” 
*:Does—does any one Know ?”’ Ao 
“Yes; I believe that your best friend 


wroweled aiguatte I ee no rejoinder, but 
mn us I clung to 
with my face hidden upon ber boss wets 


the best friend woman ever had,” 
Aurora, in the same eventone, “Yon’); 
have to acknowledge it some day.” 

“No, no, no,” I shivered; ‘he is nothing 
to me!” 

“There are few man living like him,” 
said Aurora boldly. ‘Remember that.” ' 

1 was still very week, a tritie was suffi. 
cient to unnerve me, I burst into a fit of 
he! pless weeping. 

“I deciare soleinnly,’’ said Aurora, “that 
if you do not this instant stop those tears | 
will not listen to another word, I mean it, 
nor will I remain here another moment, 
buf straightway I stall march out into the 
street and drive to the station as hard as [ 
can go.” 

I feared that she was in earnest—that she 
would carry out her threat; 80, making 
baste t» dry my eyes, I said brokeniy— 

“Don’t go! See--there, I am calm. I 
will not cry, Aurora; I am quiet again— 
indeed Iam! But tell—tell me—have pity 
on ne—what you have done with—where 
they bave put my darling—my little Isia 
Oh, my child, my ebild !” 

Aurora held me close to her breast. 

“We buried her,” she answered very 
gently, “in Arley churchyard—a sweet 
sbady old churchyard it is, as you will by- 
and-by ses, dear Flower—and that is one 
reason why we want you to comme to us.”’ 

“How good of you—bow good of you!” 
I sobbed. 

“Dear, it was Mr. Eversleigh’s doing— 
not mine,” said Aurora. “I told him that 
I somehow felt certain you would not like 
your darling to be lost in acrowded London 
cemetery ——”’ 

“Ab, no,” I putin, with a tremor—‘not 
that !’”’ 

“and he—Mr. Eversleigh—said immeai- 
ately,” Aurora went on quietly—“having 
of course beard from Loftus about our Ar- 
ley Bridge arrangemeuts—‘Cannot we bury 
her, then, poor little soul, in Arley church- 
yard? Mrs. Darkwood would not mind 
that. You are her friend ; and she would 
like her child—since she is not able to de- 
cide anything for herself—to be near you, I 


«+When she recovers, if Heaven be mer- 
ciful, she should bless you for the good 
thought,’ said I earnestly. ‘It #ball be 
done.’ And it was.”’ 

“And 1 du bless you,Aurora,”’ I said. 

“Honor to whom honor is due!” said 
Lady Tracy obstinately. “You imust biess 
and thank Mr. Eversileigh by-and-by. That, 
Flower, is your duty. We saw a good deal 
ot him,” she added, “whilst you were lying 
so ill, indeed met him very trequently ; 
and my husband and he become quite 
chummy. Morethan once, in fact, be bas 
dined with us and stayed tor the nigaft at 
Arley Bridge. Loftus likes him immense- 
ly, now that he knows more of bim; and 
so do I,’”? announced Aurora stontly. 

{ could find no reply to this, so kept 
dumb, my tace still hidden from the fast- 
fading light. 

“} thank Heaven,” cried I presently, 
with a sbudder that was irrepressible, ‘that 
I did not—that I did not really do so fearful 
athing—that dreadful deed! Oh, Aurora, 
if—if I had actually murdered bim—Dary! 
—my own husband! ... On that night I 
must bave been mad—mad—”’ 

“What, do you remember all that?” she 
whispered soothingly. “But, dear, it is 
past; do not jet it hurt or trouble you now. 
You could not help it, Flower—it was part 
of your illness; we all understand that— 
doctors and everybody.” 

“J must have been mad!” I moaned 

aln. 

“You were, dear,’’ said Aurora gravely. 
“Forget it!’ 

“Witn every day,”I said hoarsely, “it all 
comes back to me by degrees—more clearly 
—more hideously; and—and—— Ob, 
Aurora!” 

“Forget it, Flower,’ she said again, ‘as 
you would forget an ugly dream.” 

“I cannot. There are soine things one 
never can forget. Nevertheless, with all 
iny heart and soul, 1 do thank Heaven that 
I was hindered in that wicked deed—— 

Figuratively speaking, Aurora pulled 
me up sbort. Z - 

“Ard do yon likewise recollect, Flower, 
she said quickly, yet with a kind of tender 
daring and gentie reproof in ber caressing 
manner and in her grave low voice, ‘that 
it was Mr. Eversleigh who most assuredly, 
look at it how you will, was the instrument 
of Heaven in hindering——”’ 

Witb a petulant sob I broke from ber, 
sank back upon my pillows,an d turned my 
face sway from her. “a 

‘You are determined, it seems, Auror4, 
] said, “that I shall not at any rate fore’ 
ny infinite obligations to Mr. Evers elg 
He is fortunate in having so staunc® 
champion !” 

She laughed softiy and good-temperee ’ 
gave mea lingering kias which I did n°’ 


return; and, when I looked around me, *'° 
was gone. 


But I heard her call out in tb 
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nex 
a will see me, ~ to-morrow. 
dear; cheer up 
- ——— i. 7. * * om 
On that bright late March day when I 
said adieu to Bentham Street I left Mrs, 
Sadler’s Louse alike poor in nealth and in 


et. 
ate illness altogether had been a griev- 
ousiy expensive one; my careful hoard, 
earned at Mr. Binkworthy’s theatre ot 
varieties, had ty this time sadly dwind- 


1. 
maul I was abie to pay every farthing I 
owed, to make Mrs, Sadler a handsome 

resent, to send another to the Convent of 
st. Cordelia, which boly retreat, I learned, 
was entirely supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, and, ab me, then to thiak of the 
ruture with what courage I could! 

I was in my front-room, mine thencefor- 
ward no longer, dressed In my new mourn- 
ing, and waiting for Lady Tracy and the 
carriage. 

My trunks were already piled in the 
gloomy passage; and Mrs. Sadier sat 
ainongst them, crying diswmally because I 
was going away. 

«Pp» not ery, Mra, Sadler,” I said hope- 
fully. ‘1 willcome and see you whenever 
l can; and I shall not forget you—believe 

e,** 
we eitts a cruel world,” wept the poor widow 
‘all ups and downs and nothing certain, 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, beigh- 

o!’’ 

. “Mra. Sadler,” 1 said saddenly, recalling 
with a pang of unutterable sorrow the ten- 
aer-heartedness and shy sympathy of the 
shadowy old man who bad been 80 good to 
mv lost darling, “where is old Mr. Jones ? 
I should like to see him once more to say 
good-bye to him before I go. Is he up- 
stairs ?’’ 

“Why, bless the poor dear lady,” cried 
Mrs. Sadier forlornly, “he leit me long 
ago! He wentaway, *m, almost directly 
you was taken Ili, But be paid every- 
think ; there’s nothin’ owing—pore lone oid 
gent; and I’ve never set eyes on him 
since.”’ 

“Strange !’’ murmured I. 

“Yes, be always was a curious old soul,” 
said Mrs. Sadler, dolefully shaking her 
head ; “and now I’m losing you, ’m. On, 
dear. ob, dear, 1t does seem hard !’’ 

Before I could in any wise try to comfort 
her we heard the near rolling of carriage- 
wheels and the brisk clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, 

A splendid equipage bad driven into 
Bentham Street, and afootinan was knock- 
ing at Mrs, Sadler’s front-door. 

“It's the Viscountess,’’ wept tbe land- 
lady. 

Yes; Aurora bad arrived at the appointed 
hour, to carry me off to Arley Bridge. 


CHAPTER XXUANII. 
Ns mind,” had said Lady Tracy— 





‘you are here, dear Flower, at Arley 

Bridge to be idle all day long; to be 
outof doors as mucb as possible, sitting, 
say, occasionally under those nice old trees 
yonder, when the leaves get a little thicker 
and the sun grows a little wariner ; to trou- 
ble your head about nothing whatever; in 
short, to take life, don’t you know, just as 
sinooth!y and as drowsily as did those odd 
lazy fo!k In that wonderful land where it 
‘seemed always afternoon !’” 

I shook my head, siwniling mourntully. 
Already nad I formed dim plans witb re- 
gard to my life in the future. 

With more earnest thought, with more 
prayer for high guidance in the matter, I 
should, 1 fancied, ere long see my th 
nore clearly tothe right course ahead of 
ine, 

In spite of the deep inelancholy which at 
tines possessed me—a mnelancholy that as- 
sured!y was not to be marvelled at, all that 
1 had suffered, all that I had gone through 
being borne in mind—I could not help 
feeling that lite at Arley Bridge was a very 
pleasant and wholesome business, 

The bouse was vy no means small, I 
‘found ; nor was it too large. 

lt was a commodious and decidedly old- 
fashioned abode in which,trom the moment 
of crossing its threshold and entering the 
roomy old hall, a stranger might look 
ng him and somehow at once feel at 
20mne, 

Built of white stone which, with time and 
stormn, bad taken a grayish, greenish hue,it 
stood surrounded by about five-and-thirty 
acres of lovely park-land, well back from 
the broad hign-road ; so that only the chiim- 
neys and upper windowsof Arley Bridge 
were bere and there through the trees visi- 
ble to passers-by. 

A private path across these grounds, nar- 
row, winding, and copse-shadowed, led one 
to a lonely wicket in the low flint wall of 
Arley churchyard. 

Lord Tracy himself was as genuinely 
kind to ine, a8 solicitous tor my comfort 
beveath his roof, as was bis handsome wife; 
it Seemed to ine that his marriage with 
Aurora had vastly improved the young 
than, 

_Her bright sensible companionsbip, her 
*trewd practical character, and her active, 
cheertal example in everyday aftairs and 
“utiles had bestirred, as it were, to a like 
activity the better and higher qualities that 
Sad hitherto lain dormant in the man. 

- ertainly be was no longer the selfish, 
“ected fop, the idle, almost effeinjnate 

ndy I bad mentally designated the @over 


—_ Vere on my first introduction to 
£40 vate . 
= eCOLNe nore natural, more ma 
Caithily energetic and conse 
y he was inore pleasant and cow pan- 


aD16 In every sense, 
He had always been proud of Aurora; 


t room, when the folding-<door were 





‘d now, I verily believe, she was growing | 





proud of him. 

Every day, when the weather was warm 
and fine,I went with Aurora for a long and 
delightful drive— Lord Y'racy sometimes 
asking whether he might accompany us— 
and so explored the charming country 
neighborhood in the midst of wh Arley 
Bridge was situated. 

The April showers were nourishing the 
fresh voung grans and awakening to vigor- 
ous life the moist bursting leaves. 

The lush and radiant green of the mea- 
dows, the tender foliage of the trees, the 
fair fickle biue of the sky, with its fleecy 
swift-eailing cloudiets and the froliosoime 
wind trom the south that drove them alon 
—all these things were most beautiful on | 
in a high degree sootiung to the jaded spirit 
of a melancholy invalid. 

Nevertheless I was well aware that with 
each Wwo-quickly ing day I was growing 
stronger, undeniably stronger—how else 
indeed could it be, surrounded as I was by 
every luxury and by every care?—and 
with better health of course came better 
heart. 

Sooner or later however—I never lost 
sight of this tact—imy sojourn at Arley 
Bridge must coime to an end. 

And then, after that, there was my fu- 
ture. Well, so I told inyseif, I should be 
ready! 

“T have ordered the carriage this morn- 
ing,” anncunced Aurora one day alter 
break fast—a bright breezy day without a 
cloud in the sky—a day on which the larks 
sang madly out of sight and the tree-tops 
bent and whispered together of the glory 
of the coming Summer—“‘to take us to Eal- 
ing Comnmon. Loftus bas an engagement 
in town, and won't be home until dinner- 
time; and 80 we ourselves need ‘be in ro 
hurry to get back to Arley. If you don't 
mind, dear Flower, we are going to call on 
my mother ; she wili be so pleased to see 
you again. Sbe knows that you are stop- 
ping with us at Ariey Brdge; and she will 
ee? nurt and slighted perhaps if I do not 
take you to see her.”’ 

““What,”’ l cried involuntarily, ‘‘has Mrs, 
Ramage, then, left Shepberd’s Bush—leit 
Chesterfield Avenue ?”’ 

“Two inonths ag». 1 thought I had men. 
tioned it,” replied Lady Tracy. “Dear 
old mothber—bless her !—she’s in clover 
now, thanks to my own good generous 
boy.”’ 

I was truly glad of this opportunity otf 
once more meeting Mrs. Rainage; for I 
had been haunted by the fear that Daryl 
(Heaven knew where he was now; | did 
not ; and neither Aurora nor her bustand, 
it really appeared, could enlighten me!) 
had in all likelihood taken leave o! Ches- 
terfield Avenue, characteristically forget- 
ting to settle his debts, 

I could not endure the thought of this in- 
justice to Mrs, Rainage, and was most anx- 
10u8, it it were in my power to do so, to 
put matters straight in that direction at 
least. 

Mrs. Ramage’s suburban villa was mere- 
ly a good hour’s drive from Arley Bridge— 
at all events, it was only an hour’s drive in 
Lady Tracy's luxurious dburouche, with its 
marveilously easy springs and splendid 
thorough-bred pair; and, bowling delight- 
fully along the Hertfordshire roads that 
would by-and-by take us into the avjoining 
county vf Middlesex, I toid Aurora of the 
tear which troubled ine. 

‘Good gracious,’ exclaimed she, siniliug 
—*‘pray do not nention the matter to my 
mother. You will be sure to offend her— 
or rather to wound ber feelings—if you do. 
She is ‘quite the lady’ now, she says, anid 
means to forget all about those days when 
she let apartments in the Chestertield 
Avenue. Besides, Fiower, even supposing 
it to be as you apprehend, why, it doesn’t 
signity araptoimy mother. She is more 
than coinfortably off in ber new bome, as 
you will see.” 

Lady Tracy chatted on briskly, presenily 
observing that ber mother’s house wus 
called the Oaks; though at present, in the 
way of trees, there was naught io be seen 
in the front garden of the villa ; soine clus- 
ters of severe-!ooking shrubs,towever, bor- 
dered the carriage-drive. 

There was also a balf-ino0on patch of lawn 
in front, pertectly kept,and with a new yel- 
low iron garden-seat upon it. 

Mrs. Ramage, dressed in a purple shot- 
silk gown and a cap with salmon-coiored 
ribbons flying fro.» it, an immense brooch 
andayreat many other ornaments as 
well, received us in her own impulsive 
tashion. 

She seized wny hand within both herown, 
and tor some titne sbook ‘t and hugged it 
silently, unable to say a word. ' 

But the queer duckings and wrigglings 
that 1 remembered so well were in their 
way very eloquent ; and speech, after all, 
was hardly necessary. 

We sent the carriage into t! e town for an 
hour or so, and stayed to luncheon, and 
listened to Mrs, Ramage’s description of her 
new and easy iife, and to ber reiterated 
praises of that noble-hearted young man, 
ber son-in-law, Lord Tracy—the tears ris- 
ing to the good soul’s eyes whenever she 
mentioned the Viscount’s generosity. 

But, warned doubtless beforehand by 
Aurora, Mrs. Raimnage contrived to avoid all 
allasion either to iny late illness, my van- 
ished husband, or to my cruel logs; though 
inore than once she bad stammered,checked 
a sentence, coughed awkwerdiy : and | felt 


as certain as if she had spoken outright that 
she bad been upon the brink of inquiring 
after the dear UaptalD 
4 r + ry 7. 4 i?* rac 
t A c race—- 
lave DeE AT 4 ' igé ther 1 u 
are always Ctl gy, ang you never cone, 
Mrs. Ramage wriggied, and protested 
that ber son-in-law’s house was too fine a 


place for her, she was happy where she was. 





_—__—— 





Perha some day, some future day, 
binted meta, when she, Mr. 
Ram bereeif, bad become more accus- 

to ber own good fortune, and could 
think of her clever ter’s exalted po- 
sition without that delicious tremor of ex- 
citement which seemed to take away her 
breath and to make her head spin round, 
she would come and Nee! at Ariey Bridge 
a few quiet days with. Tracy and his 
wife—or, let her say, wherever they might 
be living at that dim future time, 

At present, pleaded Mrs. Ramage, with 
ber most eloquent wriggle, she could pro- 
inise no more,indeed she could not, Aurora 
must not ask it of her. 

Driving leisurely homeward, Lady Tracy 
exclaimed abruptiy : 

“Ou, by-the-way, Flower, did I tell you, 
tny dear, that 1 met old Bink worthy in Ox- 
ford Street yesterday ?"’ 

“No,” said I, with a slight start and a lit- 
tle qu.ver of the breath, “you certainly did 
not tell me,.”’ 

Somenow or other, in these calm, lazy, 
convalescent days at Arley Bridge, no 
thought of Mr. Binkworthy had arisen, 
spectre like, to distarb their sweet tran- 
quillity. 

i had passed of late clean out of my 
tinind, 

* Did he say anything about me, Aurora?” 
i asked with palpable anxiety in the next 
breath, 

“Yea. Bat do not be frightered,"’ replied 
she. ‘1 don’t he'll trouble you any 
more. He has got hold of a fresh star—this 
time from Australia—who, he says,is draw- 
ing tremendous audiences, She calls her- 
sei! Signora Something or other; and the 
Levity is crammed nightly, acoording to 
Mr. Binkworthy.” 

I drew a sigh of relief. 

“What did he say about me?f’’! io- 
quired. 

“He merely remarked thathe hoped you 
were all right again,or something of that 
sort; but the whole manuer of the man,imy 
dear Flower,” said Aurora, frowning, “was 
offensive in the extreine, to say the least of 
it. The carriage was standing outside 
Grant and Livender’s—I had stopped there 
forsome more of that lovely ecru lace I 
showed you the other day—and Bink- 
Worluy, as he talke!,with both arms leaned 
heavily over the side of it, and calied me 
‘Countess’ in the most objectionable style. 
‘I am not going to tolerate this,’ thought I, 
‘with Banks stuck there upon the pavement 
not a yard away trom bim. I'll cut hia ta- 
wiliarity short.” He said eoinething else, 
winding up the observation with another 
odious *Et:,Countees ?’ that made my blood 
tingle. 1 looked stonily over his hat, called 
sharply to the footinan, ‘Home directly, 

lease tell Willis,’ and the next minute 
Mr. Binkworthy was reeling backward 
from the carriage-step, and flinging, I bave 
no doubt, a vigorous malediction after my 
vanishing chariot-wheeis,”’ 

Aurora chackled at the recollection of the 
manager’s discomfiture, reminding ine tnat 
even in her “old Levity days’’ she had al- 
ways su ed, in anv hostile business 
with him, in getting the upper hand of Mr, 
Bink worthy. 


It was close upon the stroke of five when 
the tall elms of Arley village, with the 
rooks flapping and cawing restless! y around 
their clumsy nests of black sticks and 
twigs, loomed in sight through the thin blue 
distant haze. 

Already were the high hedges beginning 
to wax tragrant and sweet subtle grassy 
odors to float upon the atill air. 

A pigeon was eooing in a thick plantation 
near to the roadside, 

Tne sun was westering and growing lan- 
guid above the copses of Arley Bridge. 

“IT have been thinking,’’ said Aurora, 
genutiv breaking a silence that had fallen 
upon as—“indeed, to speak openly, Loftus 
and Lt, only last night, were tovether dis- 
cussing the matter, and he said what a 
splendid ideao! mine it was—I say, dear 
Flower, I have been thinking what a pleas- 
ant arrangement it would be for ine, at any 
rate—i! you would consent to stay with ine 
always. I love you very Gearly,”’ said she, 
with an unaffected and earnest simplicity 
toat touched me keenly, “and that you 
know without iny saying 60; and, if you 
would but agree to re:nain with me as iny 
lifelong companion, it would give me un- 
speakable happiness——"’ 

I laid my band upon hers, and stopped 
her. 


**T1n possibie, Flower?’’ she echoed ch eeri- 
ly. “On, no, don't say that!” 

**You have your husband, Aurora,” said 
1 mournfully ; **you wil!) soon have troops 
o! friends, little ones perhaps by-and-by ; 
you will not always want me——”’ 

‘Troops ot triends ?” she echved, with a 
short light laugh which bad however no 
particle of bitterness in it, “I don’t know 
where they are coming from! Why, bless 
you, Flower,not a soul in the neighborhood 
worth naming bas yet been to see ine ; avd 
probably nvebody worth naming ever will! 
Ot course Lottus’s friends are in a manner 
mine; stl, there are others, don’t you 
know? Every society journal in London, 
you see, came out with something dis- 
agreeable, something would-be burmorous 
and sarcastic, when Lo‘tus inarried me: the 





profession of the woman whom Lord Tracy | 
had fallen in love with was au open secret | 
from the first. Loftus says, in bis vague | 


good-natured way,‘Never you inind, Aurora, | 
| old girl, theyll all eoine round in time 
and | tell him frankly that, for aught I 
“are, they pay ‘a whoever ti 
resent. pi ease Lbheuisee! Ves 
“ 4» * 
sorry naeeq. ti Z { Lue g 
that 18 ail. Ishouid hate t BO 
abouti. But that’s not the point in ques 
| tion,” said Lady Tracy, more briskly. ‘I! 
ain sure, Flower, that you will not pain ine ‘ 
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by refusing to grant a favor which I ask of 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 

Here, thought I, was y the tno. 
ment to let her hear the determination at 
which I had arrived. So I spoke, 

“Aurora,” I anid sadiyv, “it's of no ase, i 
cannot doit! My mind is made up, Grate- 
ful as I feel to you, and ever «shall so long 
as I live, what you wish is impossible, You 
would suggest perhaps in favor of your 
loving scheme that I—I—that I have now 
no child, no howe, no husband. True. All 
the same, the last-named may at any hour 
reappear and compel me.or strive to compel 
me, to live with bim again. And that, 
Aurora, [ could not endure. 1 could not— 
I could not—atter--after all that has hap- 
pened through Daryl’s conduct! I ould 
not bear such torment and live! Nw, dear- 
est friend ; | want to hide myself from him 
and from the world—to hide myself in some 
retreat where Daryl would never dreaiwn of 
looking for me, w it would be possibie 
to forget the bollowness of the world and— 
and to p myeelt for heaven. Life bes 
no charin for ine now, And so,dear Aurora, 
believe me this is no hasty decision on my 
part; it is the sertous outcome of much 
ineditation and prayer. I have resolved w 
go to the Convent of St. Cordelia, to teil 
the good sisters my life-history, and ask 
them to ake ine In there—in their midst to 
give ine shelter trom the—-” 

Whilsti bad been speaking, Aurora's 
oe I noticed, kept tapping the carriage- 
tat. 

At last it seemed that she could no lounger 
restrain her vexation and impatience, for 
she burst out with— 

“Upon my word, Flowar, this is too fool 
ish—I wae positively going to say idiotic— 
ot you! bat on earth sua'l I hear next, 
I wonder? I shall send for Doctor North : 
you can’t be so well as we have thougiit; 
you must be slipping back, or \ou would 
never talk in this gloomy, morbid, ridicul- 
ous strain—ior it is too ridiculous! You 
are not joking, are you?” she broke off 
brusquely. 

I siniled sorrowfully, but did not turn 
my head t» meet her brizht indignant 
eyen, 

“You know well, Aurora, that it is not 
liké ine to jest upow such a subject; itis a 
very solemn matter if you willonly reflect 
atnowent. I am in earnest,” I anawered 
quietly. 





[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
——_ - oe 


Tuk “Lost Souts.”"—A graphic picture 
of the condition of those unfortunates who 
are fitiy described as ‘inat souls” is drawn 
in a work on Siberia by a recent Russian 
writer. 

But few of the exiles ever attain to the 
possession of a “house” —by which. is 
ineant a miserable but. Most of them are 
in reality the bondsimen of the Siberian 
peasants, by whom they are hired; that 
is to Bay, they remain in their debt as 
long as they live, and are satistied when 
they can get money for drinking on boli- 
davs from tueir masters, 

But as the majority of ex:les are by pro- 
fession rogues and vagabonds why are 
alraid of work, the number of fugitives is 
constantly increasing. They steal, rob, 
and plunder whenever a chance oflers, 
and thus intensify the nataral antipathy of 
the settlers net tne class of the de- 
ported, 

The peasants have every cause to be 
incensed against them ; for, beside suffering 
froin the wmalpractices of the convict class, 
they bave to bear the cost of the ereciion 
and preservation Of prisons for the exiles, 
organize bunts for the capture of the runa- 
ways, provide guards ter them, and find 
the taxes whieh cannot te rawed from 
among the deported clams, 

But the greatest g«ps in the ranks of the 
exiles are caused by the alniost svetematic 
escape of the latter from torced lavor aud 
from the convict settlements, No less than 
fifteen per cent. of the deported esoupe 
during transport. 

Many of them are shot down like wild 
beasia by the peasants and nativ #, and an 
ovserver ol Sibvertan lite made a very true 
remark when be maid that Siberia would 
scarcely bave beer able to overpower the 
rum way exiles if the peasants had nut 
anulthilated thems. 

The most extreme ueascres to check 
the system of esoape are the bunts by the 
natives, organized by the Russian Govern- 
ment. The native receives three roubles 
if be delivers the prisoner, ‘‘dead or alive,”’ 
to tne authorities, 

The people are provided with good arins 
and ammunition, #0 as to make hunting 
ihe escaped prisoner a perfect success, One 
of those few who managed to escape was 
seized in his native village, and when 
brought before the court be said — ° 

“For two years | have wandere! abou 
have swuin through rivers and seas, have 
crossed Siberian foresta, passed through 
stepves and tnountaina, and no one has 
touched tne—nelither man nor beast; but 
here, in my native village, I have been 
seized and cast inte chains,”’ 

The escape froin forced labor had become 
80 common that the administraters of ongp- 
vict establishinents were in the habit of 
calling out, when receiving prisoners— 

“Whoever wishes to stay, let him take 


| clothes; he whe wants to run away will 
not ueed them,” 

Itsbould be observed that the clothes 

left behind by escaped oonvicta, so to guard 


against capture, are the perquisites t 


risou authorities. 
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and Pallor tee 
way ip, aud be sald y ; ft 
because you'd got to pay the tall>r ¢ 


So here’s your Dill, sir. 
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TWILIGHT. 


BY ADELAIDE Boxee. 


Come te me, dariing! | am weak aed «rar, 

And all day lone upon lite’s way I've totied. 

Rat now life's sky looks clouded, dart aed dreary, 

And Hope's white pinions ith Down's dust are 
soiled 

Bat, come thea te me while the sageset Legers. 

And Twiligat drops, with darkly silent Sager, 

Her star-wrought curtaia over all the world 


This ts the hoor when we sem ibe eearest 
Te those we love, theagh they are miles aay 
This te the howr when all our hepes held dearest 
Return again within our hearts te stay. 
Heaven scems wear, "mid twilight’s shadows cling- 
ing, 
We seem to hear the songs our ivst are singing 
In that fariand, withia the courts of day. 
—<_ - > - 


ONLY A GIRL. 


nY M. EK. B. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


TOTHING was talked of now at Fair- 

bank but the great steeplechase which 

i was shortly to come of in the neigh- 
borhood, 

Branston steeplechase was an established 
affair; there was yenerally a cavairy reg'- 
ment quartered at Branston, and the offi- 
cers kept up the race. 

It came off regularly every autumn, and 


| room, 





was taken a good deal of notice of in the 
aporting world, 

It was thie race which had drought | 
Frere Berkeley down to this part of the} 
country now: he was to ride the favorite, a | 
horse named “Moloch,” belonging to Lord | 
Streatfield, a friend of Frere's. 

‘-Moloeh'’s safe to win, take my —— 
Tommy, and putevery peuny you've got | 
on Moloch,” said Cornet Supple, an ex7es- 
sively military young man, whose mous- | 
tache was coming on fast, and who there- | 
fore considered bimself at liberty to pa- | 
tronize bis elders to a large extent, his 
own commanding officer being excepted,of 
CoOUTSEe, 

“Thanks; advice isathing I have iong 
xiven up taking,” remarked Mr. Otway, 
drily, without removiug the cigar from his | 
inouth, } 

ile and the young oornet, with two or 
three other inen, were Standing out on the 
stops of the house enjoving their alter- 
break fast tobaceoe in the sunshine, which, 
though it was November, was bright and 
warth, 

“Well, I don't mind saying Ubat I bave | 
backed Moloch pretty heavily too,”’ said | 
auocher military usan, 


| 
| 
i 


“lI know what the 
borse can do, and as for the rider, there's | 
not one of the others comes anywhere near 
Frere Berkeley.” 

Douglas M' Kenzie had sauntered up, and 
had heard the last speaker. 

“Weren't they saying something yester- 
day in Branston about Moloch’s temper ?’’ 
be asked, moodily. 

Douglas had been very mowdy latel y— 
ill-tempered his triends called hin. 

“Oulthey are always saying something 
in Branston,” cried young Supple. “Don’t 
you believe it, there is nothing the matter 
with Moloch’s veaiper.”’ 

“And if there were, Frere could manage 
him. Toere never was a borse beat Frere 
yet,” sald the other young soldier, confi. 
dentiy. 

“M'Kenzie,”’ seid Otway, suddenly, “will 
you take aturn with me? Lbave a word 
lo Bay to you.”’ 

Dougias assented rather ungraciously,aad 
thev walked off together, 

Mr, Otway seemed undecided as to how 
he should open his communication: be took 
off his hatand rumpled up his rich bair, 
put on his headgear again, a good deal on 
one side, pulled out bis bandkerchie! and 
biew his nose, pushed his spectacies upon 
his forehead and then took them off alto- 
ether, ouly to put them on again directly, 


with Various other proceedings indicative | 


of ein varrassment, and looked so imvsteri- 
ous all the time, that Douglas soon lost pa- 
tienoe, 

‘Speak outjmnan,” be said, testily ; ‘‘what 
is it you have to say?" 

“Well, itis about your cousin,”’ 
Otway, looking nervously 
Speaking alinostin a whisper, 

“Il had much rather you did net speak of 
iny cousin, Mr. Otway,”’ said Douglas, 
baughti'y. 

He would have turned away, but the 
other detained bii. : 

“Look here,” be said, “of you bave any 
regard for your cousin and wish to save ber 


began 
round, and 


from au unpleasant scrape, vou'd better | 


listen tome, M' Kenzie, that Berkeley is 
a bad mant’ 

“What the deuce do you mean?” asked 
M'Keuzie, turning rouud upon bis friend 
in « sudden tury, 

Then as Otway in a few rapid sentences 
told bin what be meant, Douglas listenea 

siience, only SWearlnog an vath or two 
under » >reallh as Lhe tale went on. 


‘What is that old dunce Elmer about ?’’ 
Le eBkenl, when he hed Leard all. 
Ht : 
hie doeso't suaepect anything, don’t you 
see 7 at's wiat t as )6|«6lhbeer done 
oe | ig 
ar as 
Yl 
% 7 
‘“T say, whatever naller— 


and | suppose something will be d »ne—for 
eaven's sake don’t goto Elmer. He would 
half kill ber, and there would bean awfu! 
row,” said Otway, anxiously. 


THE SATURDAY 


—4____—— 


“J never thought of going to him. The 
mar is a brute and a snob, and would be 
certain to make a borrible scandal, through 
its want of self-control, All I’ve got to do 
is to get Mabel out of this hideous entang!e 
ment, if I can; as for the rest of the affair, 
thank God it snot my business,” in which 
thoroughly Englieb view of the matter Mr. 
Otway quite concurred, 

The next morning, a8 Mabel Barniston, 
dreesed tor walking, was crossing the hall 
she was stopped by ber cousin Dougias who 
had evidently been waiting to intercept 


ber. 
**Mabei, I must s to ,” he said, 
authoritatively. ‘Come in eee ;" and he 
opened the door of the library. 

“«What a bore, Dougias! What can 
have tosay? I'm inaburry,” spoke Ma- 
bel, pettishly ; but she followed him into 


Douglas carefully shut the door. Mabel 
sat down, and went on patting on ber 
gloves, wondering what was cowing. 

Doug!as caine and stood looking cown at 
her. 

“Mabel,” be said, gently, “you never bad 
abrother. I want youtolet me be your 
brother for the time being. Will you, 
Mabel?’’ 

The girl looked quickly at him. 

“I ain sure you have something dread- 
tully disagreeable to say ;"’ sbe said, “or 
you would not have begun like that.” 

“I have something disagreeable to say ; 
and ! bardly know how to say it,” replied 
Douglas, looking, as he felt, extremely an- 
cou, fortable, 

‘Tell me straight out at once, that is the 
best way,” said his cousin lightly ; adding, 
in the same tone, *‘only I warn you, if it is 


anything about Frere Berkeley, I sban't | 


| car 
i 
i 


listen to it. I am tired of hearing him 
abused.”’ 

Then Dougias M'Kenzie saw tbat what 
he had to say would be difficult indeed in 
the saying, and he plunged desperately 
into the subject, not choosing his word~ 

“Look bere, Mabel,”’ be said, “you are 
deceived in that man ; he is bebaving dis- 
gracefuily. He is aking love to another 
tnan’s wile, and is using bis flirtation #itn 
you asa blind,”’ 

“How dare you say such things to me, 
Douglas?” flashed Mabel, rising quickly 
trom her seal, her face crimson with indig- 


| nation. 


‘*Because [ would save you trom being 
nixed up in a most disgraceful affair,”’ said 
Douglas, firinly. ‘“‘Mabel, take my word 
for it, and ask no further ; but for beaven's 
sake, bave—have no more to do with that 
man.” 

“What nonsense! I know what you 
mean—that stupid old story about Mra 
Elmer ; but I do not believe it,” ssid Ma- 


bel. 

She spoke rather hesitatingly,for looking 
at Douglas she could not help seeing that 
he was very inuch in earnest, and her heart 
sank and her face paled, for Mabel Burnis- 
ton loved Frere Berkeley as well as it was 
in berto love anybody—besides herself. 
She loved him. 

And now she was told by one whom she 
ould not but believe—for Douglas never 
lied—thbat this man had been plaving with 
ber, aking a tool of ber, 

Tt was a heavy blow. 

Douglas saw that it was, and when she 
said that she did not believe it ne saw that 
she did, so he answered nothing, but stood 
twirling his moustache nervousiy and 
thinking very uncharitable thoughts o! 
Frere Berkeley. 

“I don’t believe it,” reiterated Mabel 
and then suddenly she threw herself on to 
the sofa and burst into tears. 

Douglas was not prepared for this, and.as 
neu do sometiines at the Sight of a woman 
in tears, be ‘lost his head.”’ 

**Matbel, dearest Mabel,’’ he cried, falling 
ou bis Knees beside her, “don’t distress 
yoursel! about thisaffair. I willtake care 


fellow’s attentions, Oh, if you would only 
give ine the right to protect you, Mab, my 
darling—if you would promise to be my 
wife!” : 

Her head was turned from him and 
buried in the sofa cushions, but he had her 
two hands in bis, 

Mabel was sobbing, and hardly beard 
what he said at first, but at the words, “it 
you would promiseto be my wile,”’ the 

ands were suddenly wrenched from Doug- 
— grasp, and the girl started to ber 
ect. 

“Uh, I see it all now!’ she exclaimed, 
furiously. “You come to me with this 
scandalous story, thinking to advance your 
own cause by injuring him in my estima- 
tion. You firsttell me a——" ~ 





“Stop !'’said Deugias, sternly. 

| know what you are saying ?”” 

| “Yes, 1 do know,” Mabel went on, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘f am saying that I do not believe 
you, and Ido not. 1 can see it is all a plot. 
You guessed that I cared for him, and you 

| invented that story, Douglas K’Kenzie 


“Do you 





“You must not say any more,’ inter- 
rupted Douglas, very calmiy, though his 
face was white tothe lips. “A gentieman 
does not condescend to answer sach accusa- 
tions a8 those except in one way, and when 
they couwne from a woman be cannot answer 
them atall. Mabel, just now I asked you 


to be my wife. Now I tell vw 
7 





u taal with 


my willl w never speak te r a 
and before Ma i ans~« 7 
~ 
ivias M’hKe e@ nea wha Pa 
6 accused I J! yaad a 
An insuit that he could never 


He went away desperately hurt and tea; 
fuily angry, and yet when he became a {it 
tle calmer he cou!d not but see that 
partly his own fault. 

He had brought it on himself by 


i was 


hrs bad 





EVENING POST. 





te 





DS ae 


t; and the short time that 
between bis unfortenae interview 


| with bis cousin and hia leaving Fairbank, 


t partly in her service. 
eer babe!, os she thought of it, made no 


excuses for him. 

She only said complacently to herself, as 
she re-arranged ber hair, and removed 
the traces of tears, alone in ber own peat 

m: 
mel could not have believed it of ~——- 
but it only ee men will doap 
when they are ous. 

At tusenese ine she went down. There 
were not many assembled ruuad the table, 
but Frere pay was there, and Mrs 
Eimer and Mr, Otway. 

Dougias M’Kenzie was not to beseen,and 
Lady Wycherly looked oddly at Mabel 
when she caine in, and directly the meal 
was over fit es to her sister that 
she wished to 8 to her. 

But just then Frere Berkeley addressed 

abel. 

. 3 Burniston,”’ be said, “it is a lovely 
afternoon for a drive, and I have 

my new dog-cart round after luncheon. 
You promised to try it some day ; will you 
come roe | ad 

“J should like it very much,”said Mabel, 
taking care not to look at Lady Wycherly, 
who she knew was making sigus viger- 
ously. 

“Then will you go and puton your hat, 
for I see the trap is at the door?’ said 
Frere. 

Mabel went, and in a very few minutes 
re-appeared, ready for the ride. 

“Are you not almost afraid to trast your- 


| self inthat rather dangerous-looking ve- 


hicle, Miss Burniston ?” asked Otway, who 
was standing by criticising the new dog- 


t 
“Jf I bad not known that it was perfectly 
safe, do you think I should have asked 


| Mies Burniston so tar to bonor me?” said 


| 
| 
| 
: 


Frere baughtily, and with a look tbat 
said very plainly, ‘‘Mind your own busi- 
ness,”’ 

To Mabei he said : 

‘The horse is quiet enough ; you are not 
afraid ?”’ 

“No, no, not with you,” answered Ma- 
bel. 

Frere pressed ber hand as he carefully 
helped her up buta momentary look of 
distress h crossea his face as she 


| spoke. 





| 


| 








“A safe return to you!” cried Otway ; 
and Frere scowled savagely at him as he 
ue-unted to his place beside Mabel. 

The groom lelt the horse’s head, and he 
dashed away. Atfirstthe drive promise! 
to be a silent one. 

Frere Berkeley’s quiet horse somehow 
gave hi:n quite enough todo to man 
Mabel was thinking—tainking in sp:te of 
herself and against ber will—of what Doug- 
las had told her in the morning, and she 
did not feel at her ease with her com- 
panion. 

The feeling grew, and her answers when 
Frere began to talk to her were constrained 
and cold. 

When they were nearing Fairbank on 
their returo Frere said suddenly : 

“Your manner bas changed to me to-day, 
Mabel, especisaily since we have beea 
aloue together. “Why is it? What have 
I done?” 

“Oh! nothing,’ said Mabel confusedly ; 
“I did not know | was different.”’ 

“But you are,and I think I know why. 
People have been warning you against me, 


| and you are halt-inclined to believe thei ; 





that you shall no longer be insalted by that | 


is not that so?”’ 

Hisdark handsome eyes were steadily 
regarding her face,and Mabe! was too much 
cou fused to reply. 

‘You need not speak,’’ he said ; 
your lace answers ine.”’ 

Just then the horse half sbied at a fresh- 
ly-painted white gate, and Frere was 
occupied with his driving fora minute or 
two, 

When they were once more going along 
quietly, he said, with another steady 
a into the blue eyesof the girl beside 

aim : 

“Mabel, I am going to ask you to trust 
me. I want you to promise to believe no- 
thing that you may hear against me for the 


“I see 


| next fourdays, When the race is over, it 





| shall all be explained. Wil! you trust me 


till then ?”’ 

Mabel thought she knew what he meani, 
and she said that she would trust him. 

Frere thanked her, and then they were 
at the gates of Fairbank. 

“Would you mind walking up to the 
house ?”’ Berkeley a-ked bis companion, as 
be drew up atthe lodge. “I want to take 
this beast round to the staLies myself 
and there is not much time before din- 
ner.”” 

So Mabel walked upthe long driv 
herself, while Berkeley went rapidly Sena 


| te the stables. 


————— — 


Thore he did not linger for a moment: 
but after a hasty glance at his watch took 
his way toa part of the grounds called the 
eeranenn which was near ihe house, 
ut could be approach ; ‘ircui 
path froin the aabten. litt 

He entered the Sbrubbery, and 


| the glass. 





i | coming 
Oa small clear space where there was an | 
| 

old rough garden-sat beneath a solitary 

‘aurel, which bad grown to an Inusual 


pped and looked 


s } ne, 


Might, he st 
ey “f 


round, as if 


Stanta w 4, y led r 
reat leanres a maine 
ar ner, She was wrapped 
‘OAK, DUl the suape- 
“> €arinent could not quite hide the grace 
t ber figare, and through ber thick black 
vell the whiteness of her sweet fair face a 
peared, . 


No greeting passed between the two, but 


a dark waterproof c 


| 


Prese tock a cnell while trembiies t.... 
a w bl 
hia. and beld itas be sald DS hand in 


“Well, is he a” 
so saaie to remain bere 
— ” 


“That is all right then, if only you can 
—— spirits and your strength, 


“Ob, Frere, I um 80 wretched. I tee] os 
if I never could go through with it,” sub. 
woman, 


sternly, and his cal at 
once. 

Lilian Elmer feared many things, bet 
mostof all sbe feared Frere Berkeley's 


d re. 

“I wish the race was to come off two d 
earlier,” said Frere, meditatively, as 7 
walked back to the stabies, while tbe slight 
darkly-wra figure sped away towards 
the houae, through the gloom the No. 
sry ee 

t was arran near} 
years Lilian Elmer bad borne the llihome 
and the worse usage of a detested husband, 
and often during that wretched time she 
had struggled bard against ber love for him 
who was not ber husband; but she had 
given way at last. 

The next few days were to see the end of 
her bondage. 

Mr. Elmer wasto be away on business 
for nearly a week, and his young wile was 
to be lett bebind ; and on the day of the 
grand steeplechase she was to make her es. 


ca 

When the race was over,and the party 
from Fairbank had returned, she was to 
slip out again. 

Berkeley's servant would be waiting with 
the dog-cart at a little distance from the 
hotse. 

He would drive her into Branston, where 
she would meet Frere,and they would then 
travel together to London. This was now 
the sixteenth, and the race would not come 
off till the twentieth. 

Three long days had to be lived th 
yet ; three days more vf hypocrisy and de. 
ceit, during which she would have w 
a calm and indifferent, while Frere mus 
eep his role as Mabe! Burniston’s favored 

over. 


CHAPTER IV. 


S Mabel entered the house that evening 
she was met by her sister. 

“Come here directly, Mabel,’’ she 
said; *‘l1 want to speak to you in my own 
room.”’ 

Mabel followed her upstairs and into her 
dressing-room. 

“Now,” said Lady Wycherly, after hasti- 
ly shutting the door, ‘‘now I should v 
much like to know what you inean, M 
by going out driving with that map this 

rnoon. after what Douglas told you this 
morning ?”’ 

“So Douglas came to you with his absurd 
story, did he ?”’ said abel, smiling aod 


in. 

*“*Mabel, you must be crazy !"’ cried Lady 
Wycherly. ‘Here bave I been in a state 
of agony all this afternvon, knowing this 
dreadful thing,and unabie to imagine what 
is to be done, and now you talk calmly of 
an ‘absurd story !’”’ 

“l am notcrazy. my dear Mary, but I 
think poor Douglas is, The fact is that boy 
is mad with jealousy. He was determined 
to make mischief between me and Frere, 
and so he raked up this story. I saw it ail 
directly.”’ 

“It is impossible,’ said Lady Wycherly, 
“quite iunpossible that Douglas should be- 
havein such a manner. He believed what 
he said, I am sure.”’ 

“Possibly, but that does not tnake it 
true,”’ retorted Mabel, “I tell you it is ail 
noneense, Mary,’”? she went on. ‘Frere 
Berkely as good as pro to me this 
afternuon, and I consider myself engaged 
to him.” 

She looked so happy and confident as sbe 
spoke that her sister could only believe 
her. 

“Well,” said Lady Wycherly, resigned- 
ly, “‘l give itallup. Douglas comes to me 
this morning with a most extraordinary 
story, and implores me to send you home 
at once,or your name will becom romised, 
and all sorts of dreadful things will bappeo-. 
And you come t» me this afternoon and tell 
me that you are engaged to the very man I 
was to save you from. 1 really don’t know 
what to do!”’ ‘ 

“Leave me to man my own affairs, 
and don’t listen to slanderous stories,” said 
Mabel, lightly, and she walked over to & 
mirror and began admiring the effect of ® 
pretty new hat she wore. 

“Bat I hardly think that Dougias would 
have spoken as he dia, unless be Wr- 
that he had good reason,” begau Lady WJ 
cherly again. 

“Somebody has furbished up the “ 
story, then—the story you told me when 
first came—and has been entertaining 
Donglas with it,” said Mabel, quietly, ~ 
she continued to adwire her pretty {0 


“Bat it was not tbe old story, It wa 
Mr. Otway, who, it seemwns, bad heard 
seen something, and who told Dougie of 

“Otway !? exclaimed Mabel, in # 108 


supreme contempt. ‘That little —~ 


mischief-making snob is always na put 

some new wonderment; but ‘eve s 
a simpleton like Dougias ™ 

word he said !”’ r sister 

} off, leaving %* ~~... 

And Mabel went off nt ber in 


just sufficiently in doubt to prev 


terfering turther in the inatier. 
In the drawiog-roo:= after dinner 

evening, Mabel and Frere Berke 1 o 

playing beziqas. Sir George 

them. " 
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“Understand I have to congratulate you, 
nerkeley,” he said; “and as Miss Mabel 
must be congratulated too, I suppose, 
th ugh I'd get it both done at once, 
know, ha, ba! Bless you, my children.” 

Mabel colored wm ay oh and Frere 
looked up rather surprised, but he did not 


lose bis presence of mind for an instant, 4 be 


“Thank you, Sir George. Very «kind of 
you, I’m sure,” be said, coolly, “Many 
thanks forself and partner.” « 

“Ha, ba! ‘Self and partner!’ Yes, yes, 
very good, ba, hal” chuckled Sir George, 
«ith whom a small joke wentalong way ; 
and as he spoke very loud, every one in the 
room bh , and before that evening was 
over, Mabel and Berkeley bad been con- 
ratulated on all sides, 

Mabe! was inclined to be vexed at first. 
“Why did you not contradict Sir George?” 
she whispered to Berkeley. 

“Why shoald I?” be whispered back with 
the look and the susile that before this had 
conquered Mabel’s foolish vain little beart; 
and after that she scecepted tLe position 
and her triends’ congratulations without 
protest. 

For the next three days Frere Berkeley 
opealy took the place of Mabel Burniston’s 
accepted lover, and Mabel took no pains to 
conceal her joy and triumph, 

Sbe was very much in love and very 
proud of her lover, and she let every one 
see It. 

She seized every opportanity of patroniz- 
ing Lilian Elmer, who accepted the situa- 
tion without the least show of resentment, 
vet was evidently pained by it, and avoided 
Mabel as much as possibie. 

Meanwhile Tommy Otway kept his spec- 
taciles on and watched the play. 

The day of the racecame. The morring 
was cloudy, and there wasa threatening of 
rain; but, whether it rained or not, the 
ladies from Fairbank must be at the race, 
and at twelve o’clock they were preparing 
to start. 

Mabel came down, dressed to perfection 
in a coquettish costume of black velvet and 
green satin. 

Black and green were Frere’s colors. 
She looked charmingly pretty, and the 
little flutter of anxiety and excitement she 
was in about the race made her only more 
tascinating. 

‘But our borse is sure to win, isn’t he, 
Mr. Suppie?”’ she said, turning the light 
of her blue eyes upon that young gentie- 
man. 

“Certain, if it were only to please yoa,” 
stainmered the gallant cornet. 

Mabe! siniled graciously at him. Then she 
turned to Sir George ig oe 

“Oh, George, 1 hope it is not going to 
rain,’’ she said. 

“Spoil your fine bonnet if it does, eb ?’”’ 
said Sir George. ‘Good morning, Miss 
Elmer; I see you are wise, you are pre- 
pared for rain.”’ 

And the fussy old baronet eyed with ap- 
proval Mrs, El mer’s toilette. 

Her gown was of some thick dark ma- 
terial, very plainly made, and her bonnet 
was chosen to suit the gown. She looked 
pale and nervous. 

“[tisa very gloomy morning,” she an- 
swered, with a little shiver, as she moved 
to the window, and looked out on the gray 
ban ked-up clouds. 

*‘Yes,and you ladies would bave been far 
more comfortable in closed carriages, as I 
said; only nebody ever listens to me,”’ 
grumbled Sir George. 

“Well, it is too late now, my dear,” said 
his wife; “the break’s at the door ; and we 
had better start at once if we are to be there 
by one o'clock.” 

It was past one when they arrived at the 
course, and the borses were already being 
cantered upto the starting point. There 
were five horses. 

The first that appeared was ridden by a 
jockey in a searlet jacket; the next was 
biue; then a vellow and a pink passed 
slowly along, and then, after a few mo- 
ment’s delay, the favorite appeared, a large 
hery-looking black horse,ridden by agreen 


¥ 


Frere tooked very pale, but the way he 
managed the animal be rode was grace and 
ease itself. 

There was a pretty general! cheer from the 
crowd as he took his place with the others ; 
and Mabel, standing up in the carriage, 
clapped her hands enthusiastically. 

“The green’s your color, isn’t it, Miss 
Burnisten ?”’ said an officer of dragoons, 
who just then sauntered up to the Fairbank 
break, 

“Ob yes, 1 am sure he will win,” cried 
Mabel. 

“Tbe odds are six to one on him; take 
you at six to one iu gloves if you like,” said 
the d n. 

“I am quite ready,” laughed Mabel, and 
Some other men caine round, and she was 
busy arranging small bets till the bell 
rang. 

Lilian Elmer sat very still and quiet in 
her corner of the carriage, only when she 
heard the shout which told they were 
‘oft’ she looked up eagerly for a moment 
asthe clouds flashed past, and ber fair 
_— crimsoned and theu grew pale as be- 
ore. 

The start had been good, and for a few 
inoments the five horses went almost in a 
‘ine, then three drew ahead, the green, the | 
yellow, and the pink. 

“Why does he let those two keep so close 

lim?’’ said Mabel, impatiently ; ‘‘he 


Save ina minute 





them behiud if be 


said S Org. 


what be can do 


(a2 Dit, wait @ Dil, 
34ii 866 present 
We shall see no more from nt, 
said Lady Wycherly ; “‘let us drive dowa 
to the end of the course and see the 
finish.’ 


Sir.George gave the order, and they | 


this po 





drove down and took up a 


near 
the last jump, a break-neck-looking 
being an unpleasant combination of k, 
hedge, and Citch. 


“Scre to be some tumbles he 
and a broken arm or a, two,” aman’ 
— Otway, with a pleasant grin at Ma- 


Mabel was standing up again and looking 
earnestly through her 
She took the slightest notice of Mr. Ot- 
way’s observation, but Lilian Eimer turned 
paler than ever, and clasped her hands 
tly on the rail in tront of her. 

Sy came on, only three now — the 
scarlet, the yellow, aud the green, the other 
two far d. 

Green was leading, but scarlet was very 
close, yellow at some little distance ; over 
another fence they came still in the same 


Then came the water jump. Moloch 
cleared it gallantly, but the horse ridden 
by the scarlet jacket came to dreadful grief; 
he slipped on tne bank and rolled into the 
a wm, carrying his unlucky rider with 

m. 

frere’s triends gave a cheer, and Mabel 
cla ber bands with delight asthe green 
j ot was now seen flying on alone and 
rapidly nearing the last jump, just beyund 
which was the winning 

They reached the place, but the great 
black borse, instead of clearing it at once 
as he had the other fences,suddenly swerved 
aside, and for a inoment was quite beyond 
his rider’s control. 

“Confound it,” exclaimed one of the men 
standing near the carriage, “the beast’s 
temper hae broken out just at the last mo- 
ment !”’ 

“Never tear; 
hii,” said another. 

The yellow jacket coming along steadily 
behind saw bis chance, and put on a tre- 
mendous spurt; he was quite close 
when at lastthe biack horse rose at the 
jump. 

He rose, but as if purposely, he failed to 
clear it; bis hind legs drop and en- 
tangled themselves in the hedge, and horse 
and man fell heavily together, the horse in 
his struggles roiling over and over bis 
rider ; and while an excited crowd gathered 
round, and with some difficulty the strug- 
gling animal was removed, bringing to view 
Frere Berkeley’s prostr:te motionless fig- 
ure,the yellow jacket quietly trotted in and 
won the race. 

Mabel had seen the dreadful fall, and, 
giving a piercing scream, was about to 
spring froin the carriage, but Lilian Elmer 
was before her. 

In a second she had darted through the 
crowd, and was atthe failen iman’s side. 
Raising bis head on ber lap, and while her 
tears rained down on the insensible face,the 
poor woman, regardless of the wonder of 
the bystanders, poured forth wild and in- 
coherent words of love and grief over the 
dead body of him for whom she had been 
about to sacrifice everything. 

“Speak to me once more ; oh, Frere, my 
darling, speak to ne!”’ she moaned. 

A doctor came up, and she gave place to 
hii. 

The examination did not oorupy more 
than amoment. The doctor turned to the 
bystanders and said quietly: 


Berkeley will manage 


with a brougham he had managed to bor- 
row. 

With a very serious face he helped the 
ladies in, shut the door,and gave the coach- 
tnan bis orders. No wonder Cornet Supple 
looked grave. 

Not only was he in the midst of a tragedy 
of real life, but be had lost a good deal of 
money. 

Duriog the first part of that drive home 
Mabel seemed in a sort of stupor, but 
presentiy she roused herself, and asked 

“Ie be dead ?"’ 

“Yes, poor tellow, he is dead,” answered 
Mary Wycheriy, gently. 

Then Mabel began tocry hysterically.end 
this lasted not only till they reacned home, 
but all the evening afterwards. 

Lady Wycherly dismissed the maid, and 
waited on her sister herself, She brought 
bersome tea and sandwiches after she 
ee her, and made ber go to 


“Come, Mabel,” she said, ‘you inust eat 
aod drink, or you will be seriously iil, 
and 1 suall have to bring the doctor to 
you. 

“Don’t let anyone coine near ine,” cried 
Mabel, burying her face in the pillows ; “I 
shall never be alle to face anyone again as 
long as I live.”’ 

“What nonsense! you have done nothing 
wrong,”’ said ber sister. 

“But totbink that I should be treated 
80,"’ sobbed the poor beauty. 

“Tt is the mortification she lteela most,” 
said Lady Wycherly to her husband that 
might, when Mabel having at last fallen 
asleep, she bad ieft her to the care of her 
maid, 

“Yes, that would be so,” said Sir George, 
adding: “By Heaven! I shan’t soon torget 
the y of that other woman. I can see 
her now, clinging to the body as they put 
it on a stretcher to carry it away. It was 
awtul!” and the stout baronet, who was not 
given to emvtion, tairly shuddered. 

2 * ia * * > 


“It wasan awful affair, and caused some 
sensation at the time, I can tell you,” said 
Cornet, now Captain, Supple, telling the 
story two or three years alterwards; ‘and 
what made it worse,as far as talk went, was 
the way that old duuce Elimer bebaved, 
Instead of keeping it quiet, you know, he 
told everybody bow bis wife was about to 
elope with Berkeley tne very day he was 
killed, showed lots of people the letter the 
poor thing bad left bim, and which it seeins 
he got a day earlier than was intended, for 
| be bappened to coine back from London 
that same day. All through he behaved like 
acad as he aod of course that inade it 
all the were unpleasant for Mabel." 

“Served her quite right,’’ growled Ot- 
way, who was present. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,’’ said 
Supple; ‘but it cured ber of flirting at any 
rate. Shete'tit very much, her mother 
took her abroad, and shé only came back a 
few months since.”’ 

“And now she’s tnarried,”’ remarked an- 
other man. 

*Yes, toan elderly widower with half a 
dozen children. Queer end for her.’’ 
| “No queerer than the end of some other 
| ‘belles of the season’ that I bave known,”’ 
| said Otway. 

“What becone of the other woinan, did 





SS eo 





“He will never speak again; bis neck is | you say?’ asked another of Supple’s list- 


broken. Death must have been almost in- 
stantaneous,”’ 

Lilian Elmer heard, anu with a faint, de- 
spairing cry once more threw herself on her 
knees beside the body. 

‘“*Who is the lady ?”’ asked the doctor ; 
‘wife, sister—what ?’’ 

“She 1s not his sister, and she is so:ne- 


body else’s wife, and the girl he is engaged | 
whis- | 


to is sitting in that carriage there,” 

red someone to the medical gentleman, 
and somehow tbe story spread,and present- 
ly there was a staring crowd round the 
Fairbank carriage, where Mabel sat reoov- 
ering slowly from a dead faint. 

W hea, thrusting ber aside, Lilian Elimer 
nad rushed to the scene of the accident, 


without having time tothink or wonder, she | 


was about to-follow her,but Lady Wycherly 
laid a restraining hand on her sister's 
arm. 

“Let me go to him, 
Mabel. ‘Look! she has his 
lap, she is taking my place. 


Mary,” exclaimed 
bead on her 
What does 


she tnean by it ?—what does it all mean?” | 


she cried, astonished and indignant, and 
once wore sle inade an attempt to leave the 
carriage. 

Her sister caught ber dress. 

‘*Mabel, tor heaven’s sake control your- 
self,”’ she said, earnestly. ‘It is bad enough 
as it is, but if you cannot keep ecalin it will 
te much worse,”’ 

“What does it all mean ?”’ asked Mabel 
again, in a bewildered tone. 

She was very pale, and was supporting 
herself with difficulty +! the side rail ol 
the carriage, as she still kept ber eyes fixed 
on the group assembled close by the tatal 
last fence. ; : 

No one couid‘look upon the trantic grief 
of the poor woman who was the centre fig- 
ure of sbat group, and doubt what it ail 
meant to her. 


“My poor Mab,” said Ladv Wrycherly, | 


“[ am afraid it means that Douglas was 


right !”’ 

And then Mabel fainted. 

“Who are all these dreadful people ?”’ 
she whispered, when she came to herself 
»b round the carriage. ‘**Onb, 


and saw the tn ; 


Mary. take ine away, take ne bome quick 
Be ‘ she ¢a 
= as wv 
see it OD Aan ge sa i (me ‘arriage said 
Lady Wycher'y 
“Oh, any carriage, ODDLY et us get aw ay 
, © 
this inatant !” 
Just then the young cornet came up 


eners. 


“Ob, she died, poor thing; fell into a 
decline, ani died in less than a year 
| after.” 
| ‘Best thing she could do,” replied Ot- 
| Way. 

*“What'sthe matter with you to-night, 


| Tommy ?"’ asked Supple, very pleasantly 
| “*You are nore spiteful even than usuai.”’ 
“Tam going to a wedding to-morrow, 
| perhaps that’s it,’ said Otway with a little 
grin. 

*A wedding !—whose ?’’ 

“Douglas M’Kenzie’s,” replied Otway, 
shortly. 

“Ah, yes,” said Supple, ‘remember now 
hearing he was about to take the fatal step. 
Why didn’t be marry bis cousin after all, I 
wonder ?”’ 

“Wasn't such a dunce,”observed Mr. Or- 
way, with much meaning; and the others 
laughed as he walked ofl. 


[THE END.] 
°—_— 


_— ae 
Birp-Lime. — Bird-lime is a tenacious 
| sticky substance used to sinear twigs or 
sticks for the purpose of catching birds that 
way alight thereon, Japan is probably the 
only country in which it isreguiarly manu- 
| factured on a large scale. [tis made frou 
| the bark of the imochi-tree, an evergreen 
with thick leaves. The manufacture ex- 
tends over several months, The bark is 
taxen froin the trees in June and tnacerated 
in water about forty days, after which it is 
beaten in a mortar with a pestle shod with 
iron, the flat under-suriace of which is 
arined with spikes projecting downward, 
When the mass in the mortar becomes 
glutinous, it is taken out and washed in wa- 
ter, to remove as wiuch of the rough outer 
bark a4 possible. it is then again pounded 
and treated in a vessel of hot water, on 
| which it floats. Here itis again nani pulated 
by the workinen forthe purpose of disen- 
| gaging the remaining particles of bark. 

After this it is again washed in cold water. 
Tnuese processes of 
washing are repeated until about 
tenths of the original nase is washed away 


nine 


nes sufficie: tiv clear 


aud the material becu 
is It 


an pure. & ther aadu VFuItis 
quire eliy Vine ; 4 4 
—_ 
a oe 
4 MOSAIC heart pendant forget 
| pattern, lately seen, was suspen led froin @ 
| bow-knot of the same style. 











pounding, boiling, and | 





Scientific and Useful. 


--— 2 


ToUGHENING Pargn.—Paper is rendered 
as tough as leather by mixing chloride of 
zine solution with the pul 4a making it. 
The © the concentration of the solu- 
tion the tougher is the product, which can 
be used for making boxes, comba, roofing, 
and even boots. 


A Rusperre-Lixev THimaLe.—Thimbles 
lined with india-rubber are now employed, 
and are said not to fall off so easily as the 
ordinary unlined thimble. They are also 
warmer to the skin, and free from the 
metallic “‘rust,’”’ which sometimes takes 
the form of verdigris, a substance of a 
poisonous nature. 


A TRAVaeLLING CHAIR.—A native in- 
ventor has taken pity on the book-keepers 
and clerks who duties compel them to 
make trequent changes from one book to 
another at the same desk. He has devised 
for them a chair running on a kind of 
miniature railway, in such a manner that 
a push of the foot upon the foot-board will 
move the chair to right or left as may be 
desired. This enables the worker to move 
from one book to another with greater 
ease, and far less contusion than is 
oceasioned by the getting down from his 
seat and into it again. 


DIsSINFRECTANTS.—With regard to 
infectants, there is but one true disin- 
fectant—viz., fire. The majority of so- 
called disinfectants are simply deodorants. 
The idea that tobacco-smoke or the odor of 
camphor is destractive of contagion is till 
extensively held, though it is simply 
absurd, A true disinfectant is a substance 
that will kill the germ or living particle 
in which the contagious principle resides, 
or through which it is conveyed. Of true 
disinfectants, heat is the niost reliable, 
though others are not to be despised, such 
as carbolic acid, chlorine, and sulphurous 
acid gas. 


dis- 


AN AMMONIA LocomMoTive—A new fire- 
less locomotive has been tried in New 
Orieans fordriving streetcars. The motive- 
power is obtained by evaporating ammonia 
after its liquefaction. The expansion of 
the liquetied ammonia causes a cooling of 
the eglindan, but this is counteracted by an 
ingenious provision of the inventor, which 
is not yet made public. The ammonia 
atter being liquefied unde: pressure is fed 
into the apparatus, and the expanding gas, 
after operating the piston which drives the 
wheels, is absorbed into a weak aqueous 
solution of amimonia,from which it is after- 
wards separated and again condensed into 
the liquid form, thus serving for further 
use in propelling the car. 

iP a 


Farm and Barden. 


SaLTIne.—To avoid the torgetting of 
the practice of salting stock it is now 
suggested that a lump of rock salt be 
placed in the maner, so as to have it with- 
in easy reach of the animal whenever it 
may desire salt. . 


CoLLIE Dous.—To those who may not 
be familiar with collie logs it may be stated 
that they will not drive sheep or cattle 
unless first trained to do so, though the 
supposition on the part of some is that 
such dogs perform the work by natural 
instinet. Ther are more easily taught to 
drive stock than any other breed of dogs, 
but they will not do so unless taught. 


Oats.--The oats is a splendid food for 
young animals, because, compared with 
corn, straw, ete., itis rich in muscle and 
bone forming ¢lements;and this also makes 
ita splendid food for work animals. Corn 
should be fed sparingly to work animals, 
during the summer especially, as it isa 
heating fool It will pay to make the 
grain ration of oats in the morning and at 
noon. 


Mowing. — Many farmers neglect to clear 
their mowing fields of stones, sticks and 
others obstructions to the mInowing machine 
until the grass gets so high that it is diffi- 
eult, if not impossible, to see them, and so 
the knives of the mower are injured if not 
broken; this is very poor policy, for on 
most mowing fields, if the work be done 
before the grass starts much, the labor of 
removing all obstructions to the harvest- 
ing machines is comparativety light. 


CORNSTALKS AND GRASS.—An Iowa 
genius bas introduced to notice a new fuel, 
which is destined to take the place of coal 
ip the prairie countries. This biel is mad 
by grinding cornstalks and coarse prairie 
grass together, moistening them, and then 
pressing the pulpjnto blocks about twelve 
inches long and four inches thick and 
dried. It is claimed that one block will 

ive an hour's steady heat, and that the 
fuel can be produced for #3 per ton. 


A Userunt Prant.—Farmers and others 
often have considerable trouble with the 
loose soil of newly-inade embank menta, so 
apt to slip or be washed away before they 


are covered with vegetation. According 
to a French railway engineer, the best 
plan is to sow the banks with the double 
poppy Several months elapse before 


yrasses and clovers develop their feeble 
roots itthe double poppy gertinates in a 


fortnight has 
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in many a heart of the shortness of human 
affection and the slenderness of what 

: ee should be the strongest ties of all. 

+ £8 Bat gradually even the most careless re- 
— cognize that the world shrinks from heart- 
a2} lessness, and that sooner or later the dis- 

‘i regarded rue makes itself felt and seen, 
4 = PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 25, 1887. and they too come to & time when they 
fb tor, | ~ | shed the tears, and fee! all the sorrow, they 
i 2 TERNS OF SUBSCRIPTION. at first refused to recognize, and find it all 
: *, Fer. (IN ADVANCE.) more bitter than it would have been had 
4 4 tf 1 Copy Ome Veat......ccccccnces corceerenceeeeeeees #2 0 the tears been shed at first, when the sor- 
i ¥ Fest 2 Copies One veer... 5090enc 06000 b0dnee 0008s sone a row was fresh. 
; er | 3 Coptes One Year, ......ceceee creer sasnaneeeneetae Then there is the sufferer who not only 
= es, e Gupte Cae cage mene nggetageen = - 6@ accepts her rue, but enwraps herself in 
ae |S upnne Yar, ne We aor ot | aught here garmenta trimmed and laden 
4 nS all 12 Copies Ope Year, and (ne to getter-up of with the herb of sorrow; who twines rue 
Pe GRD secectnceecntesseseesonssns ocseve cocasesetectes 15 0 | in ber hair, and gives rue to all who come 
; t+, 2 Copies One Year, and One to getter-up of to see her; uatil one by one her friends 
ee 2% j CUUD cicccccccccccccccssccscsccescsesoveccoseoncers Dw shrink Away from her and leave her alcne 
oe ¢ | Be on a og SOGneE tay Ty COONS ae ae gloom, because they cannot see that 
ceP It te not required thet all the members of a Club be they help to lighten her sorrows the while 
as Che came pasteles. they are wasting their own lives in a dark- 
is Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Check, | ened, tear-clouded atmosphere. 
| or Registered Letter. To such a one as this the singing of the 
Always enclose postage for correspondence requir- | birds, the laughter of a child, the shining 
| ing ceperate reply, tolncure responee. of the sun are all intolerable burdens, and 
| Advertising rates furnished om applica: | 1). real misery and sorrow are intensified a 
_ thousandfold, because the mourner will not 
seeeiciasingonesen allow sorrow to do her work, and will not 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, rise again when once she has been stricken 
Philadelphia, Pa. | down to the earth. 
Pubiieation Office, 728 Bansom St. Contemplate, asa relief to this sombre 
picture, the brave, good soul who wears 
| The Lenser Shadows of Life. her rue with a difference. The sorrow that 
The rue plant }as been made theemblem | has fallen to her share only opens her eyes 
| of life's lesser sorrows, Generally speak- | to the misery of others. 
| ing, it rue be handed to us by Fate, we If a child has been taken from her, just 
| must take it; and it is best to do so at once, | ag he was becoming her dearest and her 
| and at once determine to wear it jauntily, | pest, she sees in other children the pretty 
| thus ensuring a speedy end to its existence eyes that lie closed below the daisies. Has 
| as far as we ourselves are concerned, for it | her husband left her alone? She sees in 
j isa plant which cannot live if courageously | other young girls the girl she once was, 
| handled, and which begins to fade the mo- | and ghe smiles upon their love-aftairs, help- 
| ment we realize its presence and determine ing them on, because she, too, has known 
| to muke the best of it. how short, how brief, love can be, and 
Can there be shown a greater diflerence through her own great pain has discovered 
| inthe wearing of one’s rue than by the | the way to make others happier. Or she 
/ mannerin which diflerent people accept | turns to her poorer brethren and devotes to 
the infliction ot an illness? Where one in- them the life that to others appears bereft 
dividual will send tor a doctor appareatly | 4¢ 91) that makes it worth living. 
only to discover what not to do, and to do It is impossible for any one of us to go 
that and nothing else, and will insist upon through life without having, sooner or 
attendance that is rendered nseless because later, to wear our rue; and if we take it 
| itis utterly and entirely disregarded, and | with a smile, remembering that happiness 
on medicine that goer to water the plants, is always somewhere in the world, and that 
| and will spend his time on seeing how dis- Time always renders rue ienertaeie by the 
agreeable he or she can make life in gen-| pore passing ot his wings, we shall be 
eral to the unfortunate people about them, able to understand that it * indeed well to 
| id —— bear exactly the consider how we can best wear our espe- 
cial portion, so that it shall not obtrude it- 
Again, there is the rue worn by those | self on our friends, nor embitter our lives 
whoare plain, or have some slight per- | with its presence. 
sonal defect; there is, moreover, that bitter 7 —— =m 
| rue to some folks that comes when the first Just as any weak organ of the body 
wrinkle appears, or the first gray hair | yay be improved by exercise and culture, 
| oe unbidden to lie among the brown; | go may the memory. One method ot cu)- 
and there is that yet most bitter of all— tivating the memcry is to see to it that the 
| the dreadtul rue of loss by death, that one impressions received are properly and truly 
must wear at first silently and in the dark. registered ard repeated urtil they become 
ness until the first keen agony is over, and familiar, and, 80 to speak, a part of the 
pep come out into the sunshine and | prain etructure. Another isto be careful 
"We Gyan, Dae ok ca and [not register impressions which are 
; ’ valueless, and thus lumber up the mind 
fewt, the wearing of the rue makes all the | ith useless trash, but to judiciously for. 
diflerence. Look for a moment on yonder | get what is not essential. Forgetfulness is 
sour faced man, the bump between his | ggcential to remembering. We do ~~ 
! shoulders sarting doubtless from his | store up the unsound, but cast it away as 
heart, and lying there more heavily than | econ as we can; and so we should cast 
ever it does on his back; and then turn to | away the useless ideas that niin end ao le 
his counterpart living two streets away, our active life. g 
| and ten chances to one if you ever remem. 
| ber that the latter is deformed at all. 
| No; you can recall his cheery tace, his| THAT is a very lovely disposition that 
| smali hands, his bright eyes, the tone of | &Xcuses the faults of others albeit severe 
his pleasant, musical voice, and you re- with its own, on the plea that there is some 
' | member all the information he gave you on | T®#80M, Unseen and unsuspected, which, 
r, | a thousand subjects, but you cannot really | were it revealed, would go far to modify a 
ie ) assert that he has a hump before or behind, | !4t™h judgment. We are told, or we ob- 
° for you can only state confidently that he | S¢™¥e !2 some fellow-creature, actions which 
| ' is charming, and you hope to see a great our taste or our principles condemn, cr we 
‘ / deal more of him before your ways sep. | *T¢ pained by something which a friend 


arate entirely. Truly these two men wear 
the same piece of rue in an entirely difter- 


ent manner. 
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There are some even who refuse to see 
rue when death hands it to them; who 
recklessly into gaiety, shocking 
their little world by the heartless indifter 
ence with wh 
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their graves, and causing bitter thoughts 





| Saysor does. Let us not have patience 

only, but also let us be tolerant, since we 
| cannot know all the difficulties with which 
| another must contend; nor can we esti- 
mate the weights with which another is 
| handicapped in the race of life. 


Sucegss is not confined to any one o} 
jector to any elass of objects. It is a) 
ways areiative term y y 

back of it which may or may 
lesirabie or good Some mer plas 
beries, others devise schemes of philan- 


thropy—all of them desire success. 
' question is not, shall men desire to suc 


ceed or not, but whet shall they desire to 
succeed in? What should be their under- 
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taking, their hope? If it is good one, 
the more they desire end determine to suc- 
ceed, the better; 
that is to be attacked and sbolished. 


o_o 


A erzat portion of all the worst mis- 
chief, negative and positive, that ever af- 
flicted the world is traceable to what peo- 
ple erroneously call conscience, but which 
is often only # hateful compound of ignor- 
ance, prejudice and vindictiveness. The 
duty of man is to improve those faculties 
which enable him to think and act correctly. 
He must make bis conscience # good en- 
lightened conscience; then, and then only, 
will he be entitled to honor and credit in 
acting upon it. 

Lire grows more interesting as it goes 
on only to those who find each day bring- 
ing in some fresh knowledge of the world 
in which they live—-some new experience 
giving value to all that has gone and is to 
come—knowledge not so much to be gained 
{rom books and from actual study as by go- 
ing about with one’s eyes open, and thus 
bringing daily more power of seeing and 
ot entering Into the interests and pursuits 
of others. Every moment of Iife should 
be improved. 





CHARACTER is property, It Is the no- 
blest of possessions. It is an estate in the 
general good-will and respect of men; and 
they who invest in it, though they may 
not become rich in this world's goods, will 
find their reward in the esteem and sepu- 
tation fairly and honorably won, And it 
is right that in life good qualithes should 
tell; that industry, virtue and goodness 
should rank the highest, and that the really 
best men should be the foremost, 


Ir is the power of attention which ina 
great measure distinguishes the wise and 
the great from the vulgar and trifling herd 
of men. The latter are nceustomed to 
think without knowing the subject of their 
thoughts. In their unconnected rovings 
they pursue no end, they follow no track, 

iverything floats loose and disjointed on 
the surface of their minds, likw leaves scat- 
tered and blown about on the face of the 
earth. 

Ir thou wishest to know what thou ari, 
look at the monuments of the dead as thou 
passest along the road; there thou wilt find 
the bones and light dust of kings, and ty- 
rants, and wise men, and of those who 
prided themselves on thelr blood and 
riches, on their glorious deeds, and the 
beauty of their person; but none of these 
things could resist the power of time, 


Every man is rich or poor, according to 
the proportion between his desires and en- 
joyments. Any enlargement of riches is 
therefore equally destructive to happiness 
with the diminution of possession; and he 
that teaches another to long for what he 
shall never obtain is no less an enemy to 
his quiet than it he had robbed him of part 
of his patrimony. 





Fait builds in the dungeon and the 
Jazar-house its sublimest shrines; and up 
through roofs of stone, that shut out the 
eye of heaven, ascends the ladder where 
the angels glide to and fro—prayer, 


I WILL not much commend others to 
themselves, I will not at all commend my- 
self to others. So to praise any to their 
faces is a kind of flattery, but to praise my- 
self to any is the height of folly, 


Wispom isa fox, who, after long bunt. | 
ing, will at last eost you the pains to dig 
out. Wisdom is a hen, whose cackling we 
must value and consider because it is at- 
tended with an egg. 


—_— 


Br always more ready to forgive than to 


if not, itis the alm iteelf 


The World's Happenings, 
Geneva, Nebraska, has an Indian base 


ball clab. 


American oysters are now sold in Lon. 
don at 3% cents a dozen. 


‘Judge Orr, of Kankakee, Ill., tase goat 


which runs his lawn-mower. 


A snail’s pace has been ascertained by 
experiment to be a mile in 14 daze, 


Cincinnati has a secret society for pro. 
viding poor girls with pretty dresses, 


It is said that 126 clergymen salled from 
New York for Europe iu a single day recently, 


The mainspring of a Waterbury watch 
is Mfeet long. Thespring of at ordinary watch is 
26 inches. 


A thousand clocks a day are sald to be 


sent from New Eogiand to Kutops, Mesieo and 
South America. 


One of the papers in that State wants to 
ebange the motto of Alabama from ‘‘Here we ren" 
to ‘*We take the cake.’' 


The Indians with the Wild West show 
in London call the Prince of Wales ‘flim ire. 
Chief-Without-a-Scalp.’* 


A company has been organized to supply 
Boston with steam, or rather hot water, far domestic 
and mechanical purposes, 


The running expenses of the village of 
Estelline, Dakota, for the last year, were 64, the 
chief item being the marshal's salary, 919, 


A cent an acre was all that some of the 
thousands of acresin Oneida and Herkimer coun- 
ties, N. Y., brought at a sale the other day, 


Postmaster Ira Keen, of Friendeville, 
Wabashcvounty, Ill., was born in 160, and te be- 
lieved to be the oldest postmaster in fhe United 
States. 


The funeral of John B. Holmes, of 
Plainfield, N. J., was attended recently ty seven 
women, each of whom asserted that she wae bie 
widow. 


A Laurens, 8. C., judge told # jury that 
if they convicted the defendant they would he paid 
for serving, but if they tailed to convlet Wier would 
get DO pay. 


In Fall River, Mass., recently, & barrel 
of beer exploded. and not only jactantly Killed Pat- 
rick Clery, who was about to jift it, Hut law wreeked 
the saloon. 


A pocketbook which he carried in his 
inside pocket over his heart successfully defended a 
Sandwich, Michigan, man from « bullet fred bye 
fleeing burglar. 


A physician, a health inspector and « 
policeman are the force appointed to vaeeimate the 
unvaccinated Italians of Newark, N, d,, mit they 
expect to havea lively time of it, 


A young girl attacked a sneak thief in 
Newark, N.J., the other day, threw him on bile 
back, and held him there until assistance arrived, 
She had seen him steal a hat from # hat eture, 


A boy named Card, at Hayesville, near 
Salem, Oregon, died from the effects of # wound in 
the abdomen, caused a few weeks ago & eraquet 
mallet, which had slipped from the hands uf # eam 
panion. 


The onyx of the finger-nail ia the little 
half moon at the base of the nail, The ofnys Ie care- 
fully cultivated and polished by the Oracles af New 
Orleans to show that they have no tisek bined in 
their veins. 


Willie Morris, a 12-year-old here, who 
saved from drowning two 6-year-old sone of # petty 
officer of a regiment stationed at the Halifas garri- 
son, received from the overjoyed patente ten sents 
as a reward. 


A steam omnibus, which is intended to 
run regularly over country roads, i¢ said ta he rune 
ning now in Dresden, Saxony. It i¢ managed by 
two men and carries 4 passengers, with sensders- 
ble freight. 


Mme. Tussaud, the London urioslty 

shower, now exhibits Queen Victoria's frat duli,/Aret 
shoes and first gloves, and various uther memeniores 
of the royal nursery; alsoa piece of Her Mujesty's 
wedding cake, 


A St. Bernard dog, Merchant J’rince, 
owned by John N. Moore, of Meitose, Mase,, a4 
sald to haye been the largest and heaviest dog i the 
country, if not in the world, his weight telig 2” 
pounds, died recently. 


The King of the Tonga Islands dresses 
in well-made European clothes, which s#t of Wiis 
handsome figure, but he can get no civilised mine to 
fithim, because his feet are so large and have 
enormous a development of heel, 


A Berlin physician says he hae diseov- 
ereed a new disease, already firmly esta silehed 
among telegraph operators, but fortunately eonhned 
tothem. The continual tapping on the telegrai/ 
key causes the operator's finger nails to drop off, 


In the list of letters advertised ae re: 
maining unclaimed in the Perth Amboy postomce 
recently is one addressed to a gentieman whh #ar” 
wers through life under the megalonymies ‘‘Halyomr 
ihaly Tolopsiz Alcmakovuz Malyasged Dajehorn,'' 


One of the most remarkrble thefts on Fr 
cord is reported from Whatcom, Washington Terr'- 
tory, wherea thief stole an entire orehard, jue 
planted, hiding his work for atime by stleking W!l- 
low twigs in the holes where the fruit tees had 
been. 


It took a Green River City, N. ¥., 00” 
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| return an injury; he that watches for an 

opportunity of revenge, lieth in walt against 

meself, and draweth dows mischief on his 
failure is a step ¢ ICCOMs; avery | 


lat 
dete 7 


n of what is false directa us towards | 
what is true; every trial exhausts some 
tempting form of error. 


| of thisspeedy performance was & restaurant, 


ple just 30 minutes to form an scquaintance, eondue! 


a courtship and finish off with marriage. The soem 
where 


wae se 


the bride officiated asa waitress. The groom 


ransient customer 


A wonderful thing happened in # ° 
recently. A Northern lady, MYré 

ed, anda white handkerchief was folded it ' 
layers and put over her face. When they tov® ' a 
handkerchief off there were four distinet pietires” 
the lady on it the size of a quarter of a dotiar, Myiri'” 
of camphor had been put on the lady’s [ace 
fore her death 
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THE eases GATE. 


BY Cc. > Oy 

————a 
Two little forme outside tha gate, 
Who bour by hour in pationce wait; 
Four wietfal eyes as bright as stars 
Peeping with wonder thro’ the bars; 
Four little hands that long to bol4 
Bright flowers, of apples red and ‘gold; 
Two shrill young votees that would say: 
‘Give assome flowers or fruit to-day :*’ 
UOnoly—what little tongue could dare 
Ask such a boou from lady fair? 


(f: 


She comes! and down the velvet walk 
Moves gently, and with silver talk 
Beguiles the time; her comrades glide 
In pleasant converse by her side, 
They do not see the eager eyes 

Who wateb them with a giad surprise. 
Torustic jadgment they must seem 
Like white-robed angels in « dream; 
So fair, so graceful, and so Ulest 

In such sweet garden bowers to rest, 
And no doubt placking many a cem 
Which seems so far away from them! 


Alas! how oft our mortal fate 
Keeps us outside the garden gate! 
Almost we feel we might be there, 
Wandering amid those scenes so fair; 
Almost our fingers seem to clasp 
Bright flowers that still elude our grasp; 
Some adverse fortuue seems to say: 

‘' Tis not for thee; so go thy way!’ 


et > 


Amber Cosgrove. 


BY J. HB. PANTON, 











is my good fortune that I can write 

in three words the history of my 
girlhood. Happy — happier — happiest ! 
Those thin, clear, up-and-down strokes 
tell little to others; to me they tell of a 
past for which I cannot be too thankful. 

I write a hand like my great-grand- 
mother’s, so Ainslie tells me, neat and 
formal and old-fashioned—epithets which 
I think describe me as well as any I can 
tind for myself. 

And so in those neat, formal, old: fash- 
ioned strokes on the smooth white paper 
see pictured, not only my life, but my 
habits and ways. And the dashes between 
—what of them? They are the breaks in 
the even flow of a peaceful life; passages 
rough at the time, but now not unpleasant 
toremember; for through them I passed 
from being Amber M’'Miechael to become 
the wife of aman as noble and brave, as 
generous and true, as my own father. 
And even of Ainslie 1 can say no more 
than that. 

There is a scene which is often in my 
mind when I sit and think of the past, 
But it is no passage in my own life; it 
took place before 1 was born, and in a 
far-distant land. 

Try to picture a dark still night in one 
of the central provinces of India; down a 
jungle path roughly paved with logs, lit 
only here and there by the moonbeams 
piercing through the branches overbead, 
some dozen persons, Kuropeans and na- 
tives, are hastening, stumbling and falling 
in their hurry, but never pausing. Behind 
them there is a glare in the sky far too 
deep for the moonlight, brighter and red- 
der even than the glow which hangs over 
a great city at night. That crimson illumi- 
nation is no ordinary sight; it means mur- 
der and bloodshed, tor it is the blaze of 
the Feringhees’ burning hcuses, 

Already you can hear the cries of the 
pursuing Sepovs, so ferocious in the hour 
of their long-delayed vengeance that the 
blood of men, as brave as the two who 
bring up the rear of the flying party, may 
well run chill with fear, Not on their own 
account, but for the women and children 
who are being hurried along by their 
panic-stricken servants. 

Well may Major Cosgrove’s breath cone 
and go, for his wife and children are of the 
party; vainly he tries to pierce the dark- 
ness in front, and to distinguish the gleam 
of the river, beyond which is comparative 
safety. He knows that hardly three miles 
on the other side of it is a station ; and the 
demons behind may hesitate to pursue 
where every step brings them nearer to 
danger. 

While he gazes in front his brother officer 
keeps turning back his head in the direc- 
tion of the pursuit. Neither speaks his 
thoughts; but the Major, his face white 
and set, tries the chambers of his revolver, 
and his companion sees him and nods. 

He knows, without explanation, for 
whom the eartridges so carefully tapped 
home are intended, Ha, the water at last! 


\| Y name is Ainber Cosgrove, and such 


There it is, between its dark wooded banks, 
ng quickly with a thousand pale 
rtne shallow ford 
‘ aif a e 
gh tne nightair; the pursuers 
Sighted them, and are redoubling 
eir speed. The race to the ford is for dear 


life. The fugitives gain it, and are half- 
way across before the enemy reach the 
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bank. Even then escape citaateaeiinies 

a dozen bullets plash the water, and the 
Sepoys, encouraged by their own numbers, 
are crossing the ford to come to clone quar- 
ters. 


Breathless and dripping the women and 
children are pulled up the bank, and the 
officers follow—one of them. The other, 
with a stern grasp of his friend’s hand, 
and a forward gesture of encouragement 
or farewell, with a muttered “God bless 
you! tarns back into the water, and 
crouches under the bank like a stag at 
bay, 

The Major hesitates; but the lives of his 
wife and children are at stake. He hurries 
on with a stified curse, Then at intervals, 
amid the desultory fire of the Sepoys’ 
rifles, he hears the sharper cracks of a 
revolver and #brill cries of rage and pain. 

The sounds are getting fainter in the 
distance, when there risesa fiendish yell 
of triumph. “God rest his soul!’ mutters 
the Major in his turn, 

So—there is a swelling in my breast and 
a choking in my throat that always come 
when J think of this—so it was that I never 
saw my father, Captain M’Michael, of the 
110th, but learned, as soon as 1 was old 
enough to understand it, the tale of how 
he died to save his friends, with his back 
to the bank and his face tothe fos. And 
he did not die in vain. 

The little party reached the English 
camp in safety, and the story of his death 
has become a tradition In his regiment. 

And now IJ, bis daughter, am sitting in 
the porch of a quiet cottage home amid 
Herefordshire orchards, idly gazing out 
upon the shadow-flecked lawn, sloping 
from my feet down to the swiftly-flowing 
Teme, hastening by on ite way to join the 
Severn. 

Crossing the river on my left is an old 
bridge, wide and bulky and many-arched ; 
in front a gentile hill rises from the stream, 
and covering this hill is « little town as 
picturesque and irregular, as old-fashioned 
and time-stained, as can be found in any 
country of England, 

A massive church tower, old as the 
Domesday, crownea It, rising proudly amid 
mingled trees and roofs. The ruins of the 
castle are hidden by the shoulder of the 
slope; but from my post, at the door of 
our black and white cottage, | can see up 
the wide street which leads from the bridge 
until the prospect is closed by the gloomy 
arch of the Hroadgate, a great leafy elin 
waving above it, 

It is summer, and there isa humming 
of bees hovering above the sweet-smelling 
old-fashioned flowers—the old man, the 
London pride, the columbine — which 
fringe the greonsward at my feet. 

This is not my home; but I am so often 
here—whenever, in facet, my grandfather 
can spare me—that many people believe 
Mrs. Cosgrove to be my mother. 

She died when I was born, the news of 
my father’s death killing her; and Mrs. 
Cosgrove, who had been her friend, became 
indeed « second mother to me, and so 
brought me home to Stuart Park. 

The gallant Colonel, her husband, fell at 
Delhi, and before the Mutiny was stamped 
out, two of her three children died. With 
the eldest she settled in the little black 
and white cottage at Ludford, within a 
dozen miles of the park, And between 
these two homes have I passed my life. 

This still summer afternoon, though my 
fingers are knitting and my eyes gazing 
across at the town lying so hotand quiet, 
my ears are listening for Ainslie Coszrove's 
step upon the gravel. He is with us on 
leave, and to-day is fishing at Steventon. 

The gate clicks. JT goon with my knit 
ting and affect not to hear it; but out of 
the corners of my eyes | see his tall slight 
figure moving acrows the lawn, with the 
loose slinging step which makes so little 
of distance, 

He is wearing bis gray suit and soft bat 
I learn to know all the clothes in his ward- 
robe when I am at Ludford; but I like 
best to see hin in these—the rough gray 
goes so well with Ainslie'’s frank smile 
and sunburnt face, 

I don’t know why, but he has not seemed 
so nice this visit, And yet I have enjoyed 
it. I am afraid that, favorite as he must 
be, the men of tis regiment aspotl bim. 

He evidently does not care to be with us 
as much as of old; the walks in the dusk | 
of the evening, when we would sit in some | 
hill, and tell one another 
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bore him. 

“‘Amber,”’ he says, as he throws himself 
upon the grass near mé, and plays with 
the reel of his rod, “I have a surprise for 
you. Whom do you think I have seen in 
the town? Some one who is coming 
here." 

“I don’t know, I am sure; some one 
nice, I hope,’ I say with a smile, going 
on with my work, though 1 am really 
thinking to myself, “What a graceful 
figure he has !”’ 

“), of course he’s nice. 
James." 

I try to look as if I thought him very 
nice, for is he not my cousin? And I 
think I sueceed, for Ainslie, who is watch- 
ing my face, kicks the tarf savagely, and 
points to a man in a riding-dress and spurs, 
who is coming down the street. It is 
James, 

“1 expect he is coming to say my grand- 
father wants me,” 

Ainslie grumbles out something very 
like “Why doesn't Sir Martin do his own 
messages?’ which is unreasonable, as iny 
grandfather is nearly ninety; but I dis- 
creetly pretend not to hear, and we both 
have to get up and greet the newcomer. . 

James is not looking well, I notice, as 
soon as he enters the gute. His face is 
paler than is usual with him, and he looks 
careworn and haggard, much as if my 
steady cousin had been keeping late hours, 
and keeping them unprofitably. 

But he readily accepts the invitation to 
stay to dinner, which Ainslie gives him as 
earnestly—hospitable as he is—as if his 
company at that meal were the one thing 
he desired. And James's usnal courtesy 
and suavity, which sometimes make me 
feel so clumsy and hoydenish, do not fail 
him. 

Picture to yourself a man below the 
middle height, pale and light-haired, with 
a fair drooping moustache which hides bis 
mough, and sinall white hands always on 
the move; a good-hamored man withal, a 
man of endless conversation —not only 
endiess, but of rare power to charm, one 
who will amuse you in spite of yourself; 
and so you have my cousin James Stuart 
M’Michael as he sits upon the little lawn 
at Ludford, 

J ask him how my grandfather is, and for 
amoment, as he quickly turns from me 
and caresses his moustache, I fear that he 
has come with bad news, But it is not so, 

He assures me that Sir Martin is toler- 
ably well, and does not expect me before 
the end of the week. And then we talk 
about indifferent thin.s until my mother 
comes out to us and greets James warmly. 
He is somewhat of a favorite with her. 

Although the day is fine, the river is full 
for the time of year, running past the gar- 
den with a strong stream towards the wei* 
a hundred 35 ards below. 

A group of children on the other side, 
whose laughter floats pleasantly over, are 
sending in a retriever after sticks. Near 
them a wall bounds the stream, but they 
are standing where an opening, made for 
watering horses breaks the line of the 
little embankment. 

Lazily I watch the dog enjoying the sport 
as inuch as any one, until the biggest of 
the children throws one farther from the 
bank than before. Neptune springs in 
merrily, and swims quickly towards the 
morsel, which, on our side of the river, is 
invisible. 

Hlas it sunk? No, the current has caught 
it, and the dog, following it boldly, i« car 
ried down full forty yards before he seizes 
it. He turns and breasts the stream, but, 
tired by his previous exertions, soon makes 
forthe bank. The sheer wall, rising six 
feet from the water, gives him no chance 
of landing. 

Again and again he tries, and, each tine 
failing, falls heavily back under water. 


It's your cousin 


mind, and, instead of steadily swimming 
back to the opening in the wall, he paddles 
to and fro, trying to clamber up, and wast- 
ing all his strength in these uselens¢ forts, 
Even at this distance ] can fancy his big 
patient eyes looking up piteously, and | 
jump up, but without an idea what to do, 





“() Ainslie, he wil! be drowned !"’ | 
“Yes, Ainber, I think that dog has had 
his day,”’ says my cousin, without risiny. 
| 9, if he could how I hate him! 
Audibly, I’m afraid, ] mutter “Brute! 
and I] turn to Ainslie, who is 


KnOW 


leaning with 


one hand on the grass and the other shad 
ing his eyes, which are fixed upon the 
struggle 
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I cannot see how the dog is fa y 


have only eyes for Ainslie coming Ww the ° 


rescue. He reaches sheen ings off | his 
coat and shoes, and plunges in. A mo- 
ment's struggle, and, with one hand on 
the dog’s collar, he is swimming slowly 
towards the opening in the wall. 

Very slowly it seems tc twoof us; but 
his touch gives new courage to the dog, 
the steady strokes conquer, and beth are 
helped out by the dozen hands ready to 
receive them and to attend to the poor 
dog. 

I have no thought of him now; I can 
only watch the drenche1 figure that so 
quickly tears itself from the cheering 
crowd, and comes running beck, looking 
a little ashamed of his enthusiasm, as I 
bave noticed men will look when they 
have done anything to be proud of. 

I do not wait for him, but have fled into 
the house. And I am proud, 0, so proud 
of him, that I cry a little bit, and have to 
wash my face before I go down-stairs; 
and if [come down a woman, and wiser, 
with a knowledge of myself and of others 
gained from those tears which I had not 
possessed before, that knowledge is very 
far from making me sadder. 

But it does in some way make me more 
shy; I think myself clumsy and awkward 
and ill atease; and it is not my cousin's 
superabundance of blandness which makes 
me #O now. 

Yet, through my own -eserve and con- 
sciousness, | gain a glorious glimpne, tha 
makes me sing as later I go up to bed, into 
the feelings that may lie behind those signa 
in another. 

It was unlucky that the episode of the 
dog which I have set down at length 
should have occurred on that particular 
day. This is an after-thought, for at the 
time I had no idea of concealing my f-el- 
ings towards James, or the opinion of him 
which this unlucky incident had led me 
to form, 

As things were to be, it was unlucky, 
for it made me reject the suit, which it 
appeared he came to proffer, in a way I 
should not otherwise have adopted. 

It was in the garden that he spoke; 
after dinner, when the lights in the town 
were beginning to sparkle in the dusk. 

Hie spoke well—James never failed to 
do that—but the earnestness was not all 
feigned—my woman's vanity, angry as I 
was, forbade tine to believe that; and now 
I] have better means of knowing what 
mind lay behind that pale face and those 
shifting hands, that seemed, in the moment 
of pleading, to have cast aside dinguine. 

“No, James, it cannot be!’ I said at Last, 
tired of his protestations. “My answer 
would have been just the same yesterday ; 
but I could never like in that way «a man 
who could let a dog die with a cynical 
sneer.”’ 

“You will think better of this, Amber,"’ 
he said, with a pale smile. 

“! shall never think better of you," I 
answered savagely, crushing down the 
pity I felt for bis disappointment by work- 
ing myself into a rage. 

Hie had pressed me sore before we parted 
thus; yet when, on leaving, be offered me 
his band, he smiled so blandly that I could 
fancy itadream. And seeing him smile 
so, and Ainslie crossing the bridge with 
his hand on the horse’s neck, I was some 
how uneasy without rhyme or reason. 

om * * * cm * 


at breakfast the morning after 
who had had 
little 
news 


We were 
James's visit, when Ainslie, 
his and gone into the town to the 
reading-room, entered hastily with 
in his face 

‘Amber, I have 
Sir Martin is ill. 
; but there can be no reason for alari, 
should have been the first to hear 


heard in the town that 
I caine in to tell you at 
once 
or we 
a” 


‘4jrandpapa ill! How can that be? 





Then the poor fellow loses his presence of | 


| maf, 


James said he was as well as usual.”’ 

“Sir Martin must have been taken il! 
after James left the park. Stil', | wonder 
that he has not telegraphed to you. There 
isatrain ateleven which reaches the sta 
tion by a quarter totwelve. [could drive 
you almost as soon, if I could yet a decent 
nag from the Angel.” 

Bul, slow as was the little cross-country 
line, | preterred to trust to it. Needless to 
I] was in preat distress at the news. 

My grandfather, cold and unsympathetic 


as hie was, was yet tne only relation I had 


inn the world except James, his younger 
von's child, 
Sir Martin, people said, had ne 
recovered from his grief at the deatl 
* sons in the same year—my ! 
clearly mentioned 
‘Would you rather sit somewhere elise? 
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Ainslie asked, as he opened the door of a 
ear in which a middle-aged man, much 
wrapped ap, was already ensconced. I 
had no maid with me, the dear little 
ovttage at Lodford bardly sufficing for one 
Vis. lor. 

“QO dear, no!” I said, making myself 
comfortable, “I will let you know how 
Sir Martin ia.”” And before I could say 
more we were moving away frou the plat- 
form. My thougtts, as I tried to catch « 
last glimpee of him, were hardly cheerful ; 
but they were speedily interrupted by my 
cornpeoion speaking. 

“Pray pn a — 1 he said suddenly; 
“may I ask if you were speaking of Sir 
Martin M'Michael of Staart Park?” 

1 took a good look at hiin before answer- 
ing; but though it was August, he was so 
elosely wrapped up that I could not see 
much. 

By bis brown complexion I should bave 
judged him to be a foreigner; his mous- 
tache was quite white, but his face, where 
1 could see it, was unwrinkled—he wmigbt 
be fifty. His eyes were keen enough, and 
his volee unaoubtedly that of a gentieman. 
Keassured by my survey, I answered, 

“Yea, be has been taken ill suddenly. 
Do vou know him?” 

“| did onee,”’ be answered, with a rest. 
less movement. “Are you going to Stuart 
Park?" 

I bowed, and looked out of my window, 
conscious that he was scrutinizing me 
earnestiy. He said nothing more, and, 
after creeping through innumerable small 
stetions, we reached Stuart Town. 

1 bad announced my coming by tele- 
yram; but there was no carriage to meet 
an Omission—for It was two miles t& 
the Park—which filled ine with fear, My 
gravdfather must be very ill, Declining 
the station-inaster’s offer of assistance, I 
set oul to walk the distance. 

Before I reached the house, when its 
great stecks of chimneys and old Tudor 
gables were just appearing among the 
trees, I met James coming hastily to meet 
me. He seemed nervous and perturbed, 
but his firet words expla ned this, 

“Sir Martin is worse, Ainber—very ill, 
I fear. He was attacked while I was away 
yesterday. 1 hastened to meet you, that 
none of the servants might see you aud 
tell bin that vou were come, without prep- 
aration.” 

“That was good of you, James, 
glad that I came at once.” 

“Yes; did you come in by the lodge- 
gate or the little bridle-path ?”’ 

“By the bridle-path. Are you going in 
this way?" He bad turned off into 4 path 
which led to a side-door in the right wing. 

“Yes; the doctor says his nerves are 
preternaturally acute, and the slightest 
shock or noise must be avoided,.”’ 

Hie told me other details as we passed, 
without seeing any one, to mny rooins O44 
the first floor in the right wing. 

Save my maid’s, all the other rooms in 
this wing were guest-chambers. It was 
lonely, but I preferred it; for from the 
windows a beautiful view of the Stretton 
Hille could be enjoyed, particularly in 
winter, when the shrubbery outside was 
leaflets, 

My bedroom was inside the # tting-rooin, 
At the door of the latter a strange woman 
inet tis, 

“Watkyns, you know, is away,” said ny 
cousin. “She has not been sent for yet.”’ 

I knew of this, though | bad momentarily 
forgotten it. | passed into tury bedroom to 
take off my things without the slightest 
SuUspPICcion. 

When Leaine back into the sitting-room, 
the maid —-a tall stupid-looking wotan, 
much older than Watkvns—was standing 
by the window, On the table was a tray 


tie, 


I am 


with luncheon. But I had no appetite, 
and | went at once to the door. It was 
joeked, 


“There is something the matter with the 
door,”’ I said, after furnbiing at it for a 
moment, 

Phe woman by the window did not turn 
or make anv reply. 

‘Ibo you bear?" I cried, irritated by her 
silence. There is something the inatter. 
Open the door, please,”’ 

She turned, and, sullen as was her face, 
abe looked ill at ease with what she had 
to sav. 

“You cannot get out, niss. It’s as well 
to understand it at once. The door'’s locked 
on the outside; and, until he wao has the 
kev comes back, here you must stay.”’ 

“Are you ‘nad?’ 1 cried, trying to crash 
down mv fears, “Give me tne key at once, 
and don’t talk nonsense!’ 

“T baven't got it,” sue said apathetically. 
“It is no good being angry with me, I 
am as much a prisoner as you are,” 

*4j00d Heavens!" I cried ; “do you know 
that lam mistress here? My grandfather 
is il, and IT must go to him. Open this 
door at once; or, if it 1s fastened, ring the 
bel l.*” 

She wade no auswer, but nodded griinly 
at the place where the bell-rope should 
have been. It was gone, and even the 
wire was broken. 

Then, when I perceived that it was an 


arranged scheme, a sudden feeling of 
helplessness came over ine. I remem- 
bered thatawreen baize door sbut in the 


little suite of rooins, and would effectually 
prevent any alarin reaching the other parts 
of the bouse. 


The windows were securely fastened: 
but even if I r ne ‘ is puted with 
my the stre ut . ™ the ! me 
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arrival. Was that a gaan asked me 
if I had passed the lodge 

Was wy grandfather really il? Yes, 
of that, as the report came from Ainslie, 
there could be no doubt. This must be 
my cousin’s doing, cut of revenge for my 
retusal of bis suit. Improbable, almost 


absurd, as it seemed, that inust be the case, | 


though I could not guess bis ultimate in- 
tention. 

I must have my wits about me. I ate 
my lanch, the woman walting upon ine 
reapectfully enough. How wearily 
the bours until it grew dusk! and then a 
step sounded in the passage, a key was put 
in the lock, and James entered and locked 
the door vebind him. He madea sign to 
the woman, and she retired into the bed- 
room, aud closed the door. 

“We won't best about the bush, Ainber. 
You have discovered by this time that you 
are my prisoner. No one knows that you 
are here, and, until I say the word, no one 
will know. The household is in contusion, 
owing to Sir Martin’s iliness,”’ 

“He is ill! O James, bow can you keep 
ine here?" 

“1 will tell you in a few words, Sir 
Martin, who cannot live three days, the 
doctors say, made his will yesterday. He 
believes, Amber, that you will tnarry ine. 
I have told himeo, Will you let it be? 
and I will take you to him this moment.” 

He drew nearer. 

“And if I do not—whut then?” 

“Then you will not see him, He bas 

tnade bis will in that belief, and has lett 
all to go to ine with the title, feeling sure 
that I] shall do what is right by you. If he 
dies, or rather when he dies, you will be 
penniless, Tam playing both jor love and 
fortune, Amber, If you will not tarry 
ine, at least you shall take no fortune to 
your husband,” 
“ He said much to the same effect, but 
only excited more and more my indigna- 
tion and anger. 1 retused to bind myseil, 
refused with seori; and be leit me, after 
telling me bow futile was all hope that I 
should be released unless I would promise 
to do as he wished. 

He avowed that be had planned to keep 
iné at Luadtord in ignorance of Sir Martin’s 
iliness, satisfying the old ian with lying 
excuses for ny absence. But the news 
oozed out, as we know, and then tiny tele- 
graus announced that he was deleated— 
that I was coming. In his perplexity be 
hic upon the desperate scheme of shutting 
me up in my own rooms; and with this 
SUCCERA, 

All this be toid ine. So wild did it ren- 
der me that I tried to take the key from 
hiin by main force when he rose to go, 
The woman pulled mine back, and, sobbing 
bitterly with rage and grief, I flung myself 
upon tiny bed, 

Slowly the weary hours of that night 
wore away. Now I would leap restlessly 
up, and try the door; now I would strive 
te move the woman, persuade, bribe, 
frighten her; but all in vain. Now I 
would woan as 1 conjured up the picture 
of miny dying cueniitatnen, only a few rooms 
away, calling upen imy name, 
tr:vhtful night indeed. 

Early in the morning James caine again ; 
bui this tiine he stayed inerely to ask if my 
resolution held out; and finding that I 
loathed him, he went sullenty away again. 
He was haggard and perplexed; could iny 
grandfather have taken a turn for the 
better? 

My heart leaped high with hope, and 
then sank: would Sir Martin be safe in 
my upserupulous cousin’s bands? And 
this added another terror to my position. 
Through the baize dvor caine no sound of 
life. 

At dusk he paid usa third visit, It was 
fruitless, though he told me that Sir Martin 
was worse; and, more dark-eyed and hag- 
gard than ever, went away again. 
time I 
escape. My passion had worn itself out 
by this time, and fear hed taken its place. 

In the dark I sat and watched tny passive 
keeper, and turned from her w glance 
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indicating the confusion 
house was thrown. 

In the corridor outside Sir Martin’s room 
all the servants were collected. They made 
wav for us, but seemed in no degree sur- 
prised at our sudden appearance together. 
Ainslie opened the door, and led me soltly 
ip 


ipto which the 


The oid man’s sight was failing, and to 
suit it the spacious dark elled room was 
lit with numerous candles, which yet failed 
to dispel the gloom. 

My grandfather was greatly changed. 
His tace was wan and drawn; Out the 
shadow of death seeined to be beid at bay 
by the painful iook of anxiety and doubt 
that his features. There was 
some one standing by his bedside, away 
froin us, whom I took to be the murse. 

At the foot of the bed was iny treacherous 
cousin, in an attitude, as we entered, of in- 
dignant denial. He did not see us, or the 
servants, who, over our shoulders, peeped 
in with looks of scared wonder. As we 
entered, he took a step nearer to the bed, 
as if to separate the other two, 

“I have told you, sir, my cousin has 
promised to marry me. in a few bours 
she will be here, and will tell you so, sir. 
Let the will wait until then. Can you not 
trust ine, grandtatber ?”’ 

“Yea, yes,” said the old man, with diff- 
culty; “but let me see her. Why isn’t 
Auber here?” 

“She is at Ludford, Sir Martin. Sbe has 
been sent for, and in a few hours will be 
here,” answered Janes, pretending to look 
at his watch. 

“You lie, James M’Michael! She is not 
at Ludford. She is nere,in your power!”’ 

Tue speaker advanced out of the shadow 
of the curtain; at the same time that James 
sprang back with astonisniment, as inuch at 
the voice, so wonderfully resembling Sir 
Martin’s, as at the sudden attack. 

*“*Who are vou?’’ he cried, 

“Your uncle, vour uncle, come back 
from the grave t confound your villainy. 
W here is iny daughter?” 

It was the stranger wnom I had met in 
the railway-car. Only a8 one in a dream 
had I gathered the meaning of what was 
said. 

{ telt Ainslie push ine forward, I heard 
a rising murimur of surprise among the 
servants; I saw James’s blanched and 
beaten face, and my grandfather’s eyes 
turned painfully towards me. The room 
seemed to turn round, and as my father 
clasped me in bis aris I fainted. 

Left for dead by the tmutineera, my 
father had been found still breatning, by 
an old servant, who concealed him in a 
little low-casie village of the Rajpoot 
country. 

There, it is as wonderful as true, he re- 
gained his health of body; but his memory 
was gone. For seventeen years he lived, 
harmless indeed, and venerated by the 
Hindoos of the village asa sacred person, 
and jealously guarded and supported by 
them as the source of their prosperity, 

At the end of those long dark years, an 
arwwy doctor fell in with him, beca:ne inter- 
ested in what he heard trom the villagers 
about bim, and by an operation restored 
hin truly as from death to life. 

The seventeen years were a blank; but 
all that went before, down to the fight at 
Kolapore, was as the events of yesterday. 

He made himself Known, and was recog- 
nized by many at Bombay; funds and 
every assistance were supplied, that he 
might regain his position. You know 
how opportunelyv he returned. 

My grandfather died a few days later, 
with my band in bis, and his head on bis 
son’s shoulder. Of course, his will was 
aitered ; but James, though leit dependent 
upon my father’s generosity, has had no 
cause tocomplain. We have never seen 
bitin since, 


{t was Ainslie, whe, driving over to 


| Make inquiries, fell in with tiny father, as 


| at the park. 


round the roow for the imeans of escape, | 


i could, perhaps, let inyself down from 
the window if I could get ria of her. If! 
Ah, thatif! The riddle was to be soived 


in a diflerent way. 


About nine o'clock | heard the swing- 
door fall to with a bang quite unlike the 
stealthy way in which inv cousin came and 
went; then hurried lootsteps along the 
passage; and then the noise of some one 
searching for the door-handle in the dark, 

I sprang up, wild with excitement—per- 
haps it was with fear, My immovable 
companion even looked alarmed, 
stared into one another's eyes. 

“Ainber! Miss M’'Michael, 
there?’’ 

O joy, it was Ainslie’s voice! My heart 
leaped high with the sudden revulsion, 
How the fear and dread that were over- 
whelming tne passed away at the sound! 

He kuew our situation; for without 
losing time be warned me to stand back 
from the door, and, throwing himselt 
Against it, at the secoud attempt burst it in. 
In aimoment he was inside, and his arm 
round tne, 

“Take me to him, Ainslie; take me to 
him!’ I eried, 

Hie knew to whom T meant, yet he paused 
as we were leaviiig the room, aad looked 
Into my face, 


are you 


‘Are vou prepared for a great shock, 
dear? VW i you be verv brave? ] pa 
rh } news 5 y P 
Ma ‘ is ~ 
‘ 4 

! in x si¥y r 
what be was saying, but only eager t é 
| by my grandfather’s side. We hastened 


he was trying to ascertain bow things were 
They compared notes, and, 
Knowing that L had arrived at the station, 
guessed pretty nearly the truth of the 
inatter, 

A few months later, Ainslie and 1 were 
tuarried; and if my life before was a happy 


| one, what shall I say of it now that I have 


We 


one who would be likely to mention my ' through several passages, all deserted, and | 


gained both a father and a husband, whose 
only object seems to be to give we fresh 
cause for gratitude? 

I have two hoines now, Ludford and the 
Park, and really it would be hard to say at 
which I am most happy. So I will not 
try. 

rr en aa 


THE CARE OF THE EyYEs.—A copy of 
the following rules used to be given bya 
distinguishe ! teacher in New York to each 
of her pupils: 

Things I must remember about my eyes, 

1. Not to read or work at all by twilight 
or any din light. : 

. am to read = work in the evening by 
a flickerin aslight, b y , 
Steady rom ee ae ee 

3. Not to sit facing the light either in the 
day or evening; but to sit so that the light 
Sail fall over ny left shoulder on my book 
or work, aud never on iny eyes. ; | 

4. Not to bend down over ty book or | 

| 
| 


work, but to hold it up to iny eyes, and nut 
Inv eves down toit a 


o% Not to read or work immediately on 
risiiig in the iworning or before break fast. 
Never to do fine drawing or fine fancy 
rk Lue € ing 
gS 
s venperal hea 
1AKeus ny Yes, Chere 
st, sleep enough; second, 
at proper } at proper times; third, 
Wear wari ciothing 


and thick shoes; 


fourth, take a good walk in the fresh air | 
every day. 





The Widow’s Table. 


BY L. Cc. 








her, Cnarlie?” . spee 
Charlie Brynton, who was S.tting 
opposite to his father, bis legs stretched 
out to the fire, and an air he had been try- 
ing on his violin still ranning in his bead 
looked round with such a bewildered ex. 
pression that bis mother laid down her 
knitting to nudge-him with ber elbow 
aud Mr, Brynton senior exclaimed, testily : 

“What a thing it is to be musicinad! © | 
don’t believe you've heard a word I have 
been saying to you!” 

‘Don’t call me so dense as that!” was the 
good-bumored reply. “I’m sare, sir, | 
listened witb all due respect——_—”’ 

“Not a bit of it!” growled bis father, 
ruthlessly interrupting the protest. “Any 
other young fellow would have teen thor- 
ougbly upset at hearing of the death of 
his god lfather——” 

‘‘And so ] was; no one could be more 
sincerely grieved to hear that Mr. Carey 
had died suddenly; but as I bad not seen 
him since be weat to Hong Kong seven 
vears ayo, and his decease was notified to 
us 8o1ne months since—"’ 

“I wish you wouldn’t break in so rudely 
upon what [ am saying!" Mr, Brynton ex- 
claimed, more irritably than before. “Of 
course, I was not alluding tothe mere fat 
of poor Carey’s death, though it was a inis- 
fortune to many, for he was a very esti- 
mable man. What I was thinking of was 
the difference to your prospects his mar- 
riage bas caused. He had always promised 
to leave you his savings, and they must 
have amounted to a good round sum; and 
now we learn that afew weeks before he 
was taken off so suddenly be married, and 
lefteverything to his widow—yes, every- 
thing — and you receive the tidings as 
stoically as if you were a rich man, aad it 
nade no difference tojyou.”’ 

Charlie Brynton shrugged his shoulders, 

“If I had abused our defunct friend in 
the choicest of language, what good would 
it have done me?”’ 

“Don’t talk so flippantly, there’s a dear 
boy!” murmured Mrs. Brynton, as ber 
husband turned his back on both of them 
with an impatient ““‘Pshaw!’ “You know 
it is a dreadful disappointment to pvor pa; 
be has always couted on seeing you inde- 
pendent; and now that business is dull, 
and his bealth is failing, it worries him 
sadly.’’ 

“Indeed I am very sorry!’ the young 
inan responded, :p graver tones, “sorry for 
inyself as well as for the downfall of your 
hopes; but fretting will not alter the state 
of aftairs. Mr. Carey is dead, and I must 
be content to work as my father did before 
ine!’ 

“And bury your talents in the office of 
a merchant, I suppose, as I have dune,” 
Mr. Brynton retorted. “I thought you had 
more ambition.”’ 

Charlie sighed. He had been wont to 
indulge in hopes and aspirations of which 
it would now be folly to speak; but he 
quickly threw off all temptation to be dis- 
contented,and answered his tather’s tretiul 
speech as cheerfully as he could. 

“It I can earn as excellent a character 
for integrity and perseverance as you have 
always had, sir, why should [I complain? 
Mr. Carey was not bound to leave me his 
property.’’ 

“He bad always assured me that he in- 
tendsd to dose. He bas behaved——”’ 

Bur bis son’s deprecating gesture made 
the irritated man pause, 

“I suppose you are right,”’ he observed, 
more quietly. “It is useless dwelling on 
one’s mistortunes, and, as I said before, | 
suppose we must be civil to the widow. 
Sbe bas written to acquaint us with her 


| SUPPOSE we shall bave to call 


arrival in Eugland——” 

“And a very prettily-written, nicely- 
worded note it is!’ interjected Mrs. 
Brvnton. 


“Yes, yous! she is crafty enough to know 
that sbe may be very glad of my good 
offices in settling poor Carey's affairs!” 
Mr. Brynton retorted, his anger rising 
again. ‘‘Auybow, she expresses a hope 
that such old and valued triends of her late 
husband will not desert ber now she 1s left 
quite alone; and,” he added, gloomily, 
‘“‘we shall bave to be civil, or all the world 
will declare that we are sulking because 
she has ousted you out of your long- 
promised inheritance!’’ 

“On, yes! let us be civil to her, by all 
means!’’ counselled Charlie, who was get- 
ting sick of the subject. 

“That’s just what your mother keeps 
Saying; but as I cannot go myself, nor 
spare her, it is you who mast call on Mrs. 
Carey!’’ 

“Me?” 

“Yes, sir! Why not? Sbe bas taken 4 
house at Barnes; you can get there in halt! 
an hour, so don’t worry me with objec- 
tuons,’’ 

“On the contrary, I’ll go to-morrow 
morning if I can get leave of absence, and 
then the widow Carey will be off my mind. 
But don’t send me away without my !n- 
structions, Aw I to invite her to visit you, 
sir, or merely make her some polite offers 
of service in your name, and in a general 


| way ?’’ 


‘‘How do 1 know,” growled Mr. Brynton, 


, ‘who baven’t an idea what sort of a person 


x o rrr And 

eis? Can I tell you whetber youl! ne 

her a silly, sentimental old woman, 
narried for the third or fourto time, 


cunning, antiquated individual, eager 
secure herself a name and a dower: 
and see her, and if you can make my!’ 


is 


| ness sufficient excuse don’t ask her 
come near me at all.”’ be 
“Poor papa doesn’t really wish you to 

































































rude to Mr. Oarey’s widow,” whispered 
Mra. Brynton to son. “When he is 
not in so mach pain be will agree with us 
that no blame attaches to ber; and i! she is 
a homely, kin elderly woman, as 
the tone of ber tetter leads me to think 
there can be ne doubt that Mr. Carey acted 
very sensibly in marrying her.” ° 

“and leaving bis nothing?” 
laughed Charlie. “No, *t trouble your- 
self toexplain. I know precisely what you 
mean, and I’ll behave to the widow just as 
ou would have me,” 

With this promise or bis mind he rapped 
at the door ef the very pretty villa on 
sarnes Common, from which Mrs, Carey's 
note was addressed. 

His summons was answered by aes 
able elderly female, who, however, hesi- 
tated, and eyed him dubiously before 
replying to his inquiry for ber iniaireas, 

“Spe did not know whether Mrs. Carey 
was disengaged,” she said, ungraciously. 
“She didn’t think it was any use his wait- 
ing, but it be wished to do so he could step 
inside.”’ 

As she spoke ashe opened the door of a 
bright little breakiast parlor, then started 
back, visibly disooncerted. 

“Ob, Mies Sidney, I didn’t know you 
were bere!” 

She would have closed the door again, 
but Charlie Brynton pees pas her into 
the room, too much displ at what be 
considered the impertinenoe of her manner 
to take any notice of the hand she exrtended 
.o detain him, . 

This woman was evidently the widow’s 
maid, and presumed on her mistress's 
tavor; but coming as be did, simply to 
represent his father, he would not submit 
to cavalier treatment froin anyone, 

It was, therefore, with raised color and 
head thrown back that the young man 
entered the apartinent, which was already 
occupied by a girl, who was bending over 
a work-table that stood ia the bay-window. 

She was searching for something in one 
of the trays, and had been too mach ab- 
sorbed in ber occupation to hear the voices 
in the hall. Startled by the opening of 
the door, she turned round so hastily that 
in the incantious movement ber hand 
struck the table and knocked it over. 

In an instant reels of cotton were rolling 
over the carpet in all directions, papers of 
needles and pins yielding up their con- 
tents, and skeins of filoselle and macraine 
thread becoming mixed in almost inextri- 
cable confusion. 

Miss Sidney, a merry-looking little bru- 
nette, with features too irregular to be 
called beautiful, yet endowed with a 
witchery that rendered her siniles irresist- 
ible, tried to appear grave as she bowed to 
the visitor; but the mutinous dimples 
around her mouth betrayed her amusement 
at the diiemma in which she found herself, 

She could not retreat, for in velvet slip- 
pers it was not easy to walk across a carpet 
bristling with pins and buttons; nor did 
she care to risk falling over one or other 
ot the spools and reels lying about; yet to 
stand there, conscious that Charlie Bryn- 
ton’s gaze, though respectiul, was an ad- 
iniring one, was equally embarrassing. 

“T cannot think how I could be so awk- 
ward !”? she mnurmured, glancing helplessly 
at the surrounding debris, 

“Was the tault mine?” the young man 
de nanded, as he came forward to tender 
his ossistance, ‘tor may I lay iton the shoul- 
ders of the grim female who bade me come 
‘n here as discourteously as if I were a dun 
or an impostor!" 

“Jones’s manner is not pleasant,’’ Miss 
‘Sidney admitted, apologetically; ‘‘but she 
is such a faithful creature that those who 
know ber weigh ber virtues against her 
bad qualities, and put up with her. More 
over, she bas been warned that London 
teeins with persons of the description you 
mentioned.” 

“And she thought I answered the de- 
scription ?”? queried Charlie, slily. 

“On, no, she could not think that!’’ Miss 
Sidpey responded, with such flattering 
eagerness that be was e:mbolder.ed to offer 
bis assistance in picking up the work-tabie 
aud its contents, 

“It is a pretty toy,” he observed, as he 
examined the former, a fragile, graceful 
specimnen of Indian workiausbip in bain- 
boo and muther-o’-pearl. 

“A toy do you call it?’’ said the young 
lady. “I think it deserves a better nawe. 
Our sex owe to their needles the power of 
being asetul to their friends and families, 
and many an bour that might otherwise 
have been frittered away in idieness is 
passed pleasantly at the work-table.”’ 

“I rescind my slanderous speech,’’ he 
answered, with a sinile, ‘and acknowledze 
that I never think my own good mother 
looks nicer than when she sits in the 
twilight knitting for the children of an 
orphan school in which sbe is interested.” 

Miss Sidney’s bright eyes were suddenly 
suffused with tears. ; 

“Ah! then you havea motber? I wish 

She did not finish her sentence, but 
turned aside to collect some needies. Yet 
she must have been conscious that her 
companion had seen those tears, for the 


uext moment sae was hurriedly apolog's | 


ing for thein. 

lt’s very absurd to me, especially as I ain 
old enough to know better; but I never 
can hear anyone speak affectionately of 
their relatives without being remivded 
that I haven’t any myself.”’ 


somehow, one of her very smalii, | 
8 got Into Uhariie Brynton'’s ) ust 
| Was pressed sympathetically. 
‘oor, lonely girl! Was she suffering 


‘he common fate of penniless orphans who 


bave on other home than that they earn Dy | 
Subinitting to the whims of some richer | 


aud ofter unfeeling woman ? 


THE SATURDAY 








“I hope Mra, Carey is kind to you?” he 
could pot resist saying. 

Bot Miss Sidney was wincing and with- 
drawiug ber band; he bad forgotten the 
needies when he clasped it, and their 
_— were being forced inw ber tender 

The 

He looked so horror-stricken on seeing 
her apply ber handkerchief to it, that the 
young lady laughed her merriest; but she 
could not refuse to seat herself in the chair 
he insisted on placing for her, while be 
ene up the rest of ber scattered 
mpleimentsa, 

There was more laughter over his 
masculine awkwardness, as be replaced 
them in their several compartinents, or 
made the widest of guesses as to the uses 
to which some of them were applied; but 
Mins Sidney biushed too when be held up 
balf adozen violin strings that had fallen 
out of asmall wooden box, and inquired 
what they did beside her thimble and 
scissors, 


“Bat 1 your pardon!’’ for he had 
just aeaieel that the letter C was fanci!ul- 
ly engraved on a silver piate let into the 
top of the table, “perhaps these are not 
your property alter all.”” 

“Tbe work-table was one ot Mr. Carey’s 
presents to his bride,” Miss Sidney 
expained. “He wus very generous to 
her!’’ 

“Yes?” said Chartie, sv coldly that she 
regarded bim doubtfully. 

“[ hope you have not prejudiced your- 


self against Mra. Carey. Why should 
you ?’’ 
“Why indeed?” he replied. “It woula 


not be fair to doso; at the same time you 
mnust bear in mind that she isa stranger to 
Mr. Carey’s English friends, and tnat it is 
only out of respect for his memory that we 
are in. terested in his widow.” 

“You are cruelly frank!” said Mias 
Sidney. “Mr. Carey assured her—but it is 
a distasteful subject,” she added, abruptly; 
‘we will let it rest. As for those strings, 
they are mine. It ia 8 bold avowal to make 
for I daresay you are one of the many who 
think women have no right to attempt an 
instrument that your sex bave for so many 
years conside: ed exclusively their own.” 

*“f assure you I am not ao illiberal,’’ she 
was warinly told. “There is nothing I 
enjoy more than itistening to Madaine 
Norman Neruda. Have you heard ber?” 

“T have never heard but one good pro- 
fessional player,’’ she replied, sadly, ‘and 
be was the old man who taught ine the 
little I know. All my lite has been spent 
ainongst the hills above Hong Kong; 
where I had no arnusements but sedentary 
ones—no society but the fretful, elderly 
lady with whoin I resided.” 

“Mra, Carey? Ah! you must come with 
her to see mv mother; she ts one of the 
kindest of creatures, and will endure with 
the widow 80 patiently that you will won- 
der at ber till you see that it is for your 
sake. You shall not have such a melan- 
choiy life in England as you bad at Hong 
Kong.” 

“Methinks you promise too much!’’ he 
was told, with a look balf gratetul, balt 
demure. “It is evident that you do not 
know what sort of a person Mra, Carey is!’’ 

“‘Heaven forbid that she should prove as 
grim and distrustful as ber maid! My 
inother hopes to find her kind-hearted and 
homely; in gt ope another good old 
soul as berself. il! she be disappointed ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Carey is—bet 1 bad rather not dis- 
cuss her. May I show you my violin? I 
am told that it is an excellent one.”’ 

It was a Stradivarius, such as few aina- 
teurs and Charlie Bryntou was 
enraptured at the richness and inellowness 
of its tone. 


He begged Miss Sidney to play to biim; 
and though as an artist she was far inferior 
to himself, the picture she presented as she 
sat with the instrument tucked under her 
soft, round chin, and her brown eyes 
dreamy with delight in the melodies ber 
taper fingers were evoking, was such & 
charming one, that he sat gazing at her in 
a trance of enjoyment. 

Miss Sidney descried this at last, and, 
with burning cheeks, laid down her vow, 
and rose from her chair. 

“] grow selfish at such moinents as these. 
I torget everything but my music.” 

And Charlie bad forgotten that he ca:ne 
here to be civil to Mra, Carey, not to linger 
beside her companion. But it was not his 
fault that the widow delayed her appear- 
ance; neither couki anyone blame him if 
he tried to detain Miss Sidney by pluuging 
into an account of the last of the classical 
concerts. in 

To this she listened with such vivid in- 
terest, and it was so pleasant to compare 
notes as to those works of the old coin posers 
both knew and appreciated, that another 
balf buur stinped away unnoticed. 

But Mrs. Jones was not equally oblivious 
of the lapse of time, for now a sharp tap 
fron her knuckles was followed directly 
by her entrance. 

“«Lunch bas been ready for these twenty 





minutes,” she said, with an aggrieved air, 
| “and the carnage that was ordered for two 
| o'clock will be here betore vou have been 
| able to swallow a mouthful.” ’ 
| The woman vauished as suddenly as she 
| pad appeared, and the disconcerted Charlie 
Brynwo snatcbed up his hat. 
“apparently Mrs. Carey does not intend 
to receive ine; or else this maid « f hers haa 


rt nlormed fmy arrival. Mav | 
M ise Siineyv. | De th 
ond ree to explain that ness 

: r from answering bé 

te personally iy the way, } ougot t 
bave mentioned that ny name is Bry otoo. 


“[t was uunecessary,’’ replied tae young 
| Jady, siniling and biasbing. “T recognized 


i you as 8000 


a oe te 





EVENING POST. 


The photograph Mr. Carey had of bia 
godsen wan an exvelient likeness," 

“Then I may hope that look upon 
me asan acquaintance; and instead of say- 
ing -bye, it be au revoir.” 

Miss Sidney looked down aLily, and 
faltered that she did not know, 

“Au revoir!’ Charile repeated, as le 
eons her band. “ow lucky for ine that 

rs. Carey bas not sbown up! I shall call 
again to-morrow, unless you forbid i.” 

The young lady did not forbid n, and the 
widow's visitor went back to town in the 
beet of spirits, till be remewbered that a 
disinherited man must not commit such a 
folly as frlling in love with a penniless 
orphan, 

In epite of many prudent resolutions, 
there came before his eyes continually so 
exquisite a vision of a female face that he 
counted the moments till he could repeat 
biscallon Mra, Carey, But it be expected 
tw be indulged in another interview with 
Mise Sidney he was disappointed. Mra, 
Jones, through the half-opened door, flung 
4@ message at his head, ied shut bim out as 
soon 48 she bad delivered it, 

“Missus’s compliments to Mra, Brynton, 
and hopes to do hersel! the pleasure of cal!- 
ing upon her some time to-day.” 

What bour did that mean? and would 
Miss Sidney accompany ber? So eager 
was our prudent youth to learn this that he 
pleaded a headache at the office, and tound 
bis way to his father’s early in the after- 
noou,. 

Having ascertained that his mother was 
inthe drawing-rooin, be hastened thither, 
resolved to make her his contidante, But 
sie was not alone, A small, youthtul 
tizure, garbed in the crape and cashmere 
of » widow, was sittins at Mra, Brynton’s 
feet, and both ladies were too much 
engrossed, one in speaking, the other in 
listening, to detect his approach. 

“Not for worlds would I have Mr.Carey’s 
noble, generous conduct misunderstuod !"’ 
were the first words Charlie heard, “The 
death of ny aunt left ine alone in the little 
world of «<tioung Kong; and it was so well 
known that she had left ne richly dowered, 
that I was marked out as the prey of the 


greatest scoundrel in the community. 
Knowing himself to bein a hopeless condi 
tion, and that when he was no more I should 


be without a protector, Mr. Carey—he had 
been my aunt’s oldest and best friend— 
begged ine to lay aside all scruples and be- 
come b's wife. I did so,and had the mourn- 
ful bappiness of soothing bis last moment, 
As soon a8 he had been laidin the earth | 
obeyed his dying injunction and left Hong 
Kong for Australia, where 1 spent the first 
mnontbs of iny widowhood; but you cannot 
have received the letter I sent you from 
there.”’ 

“We had no other letter than the few 
lines informing us co! Mr. Carey's death, 
and we inferred that he had died sudden- 
ly. 

“Then you are atill ignorant that he did 
not leave his property to me—why should 
he? I bad enough and to spare—but to 
your son, for whow be had always intended 
it.’”’ 

“TIT am so glad—so thankful!’ Mra, 
Brynton began. “But here is Cuarlie him. 
self!’’ 

“Why did you let me think you Mra, 
Carey’scompanion,to call you MissSidney?”’ 
cried Charlie, getting possession of both the 
widow’s hands, and trying to speak 
sternly. 

“Tt wasall Jones’s doings,” she answered, 
penitently. “The silly old thing always 
persists in calling me by iny maiden name, 
Besides, I hesitated to disappoint your 
expectations, How could I pluck up 
courage to say to you, “Alas! J am noi 
elderly, and bomely, and sensible, and yet 
I am the designing woman vou have de- 
termined to dislike!’’ 

“Dislike!” Charlie echoed, so reproach- 
fully that Mra, Carey dropped ber veil over 
her face and turned from him to bis 
nother. 

She did not chovse to acknowledge just 
then that his godfather’s praises of his 
excellent character and abilities had coin. 
bined, which many stolen peeps at his 
portrait, to incline her heart to love, long 
before his nanly presence and kinduess to 
the widow's supposed dependant comple. 
ted the conquest. 

But she has since then contessed that he 
is dear to her, and at the close of the year 
of her morning, «4 courtship will end in 
holy matrimooy that commenced over a 
widow's work-table. 


——_—=P <—— 


THE THIMBLE’'S BIRTHDAY.—A curious 
bi-centenary—that of the invention of the 
thimmble—bas just been ecxsievrated in 
Ainsterdam. According to the Dutch, the 
inventor of the thimble was a goldsinith 
named Nicholas van Benshotan, who, it: 
1687, imagined the useful little article to 

reserve the dainty fingers of bis lady 
bon Myntraw von Kenselder. Hut the 
Freveb fix the invention of the thimble at 
an earlier date; an old French balied, pub- 
lished in 1484, speaks of his fair one’s lips 
as being “inore pecked at by birds than '* 





the thimble by the needie,”’ which would | 


prove tbat the thimble was known at least 
four hundred years aeo. Butitis difficut 


to imagine that the thimble could be others | 
wise than coeval with the needle, that is lo 


say, with the ageof sewing, which evidently 
bas flourished since the very earliest t es 


all o -_ 


A 
: 4 A 
drops Mix, and ke . 
the face with a solt 
lotion. it is said t& remove freckles, tan, 


tuwe } ped oto ti 


as you came into tie room. | and discoloration of the skin.. 


| both stay 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A fac-simile of a newspaper acentury old 
was recently reprinted ; and is fell into the 
hands of a couple who, seeing in it an ad- 
vertisement fora man and Bis wife as a 
butler and housekeeper, applied for the 
situations, and were quite grieved to find 
they were a little too late. 


A souvenir from Palestine, a memento of 
the land where all the events of the “won- 
drous story” of the foundation ot our Chris 
tian faith took place, is surely a novelty in 
ss tirthday, and similar carda. 

et such are issued in the form of verit- 
able flowers, — and mosses, that 
bave lived and blossomed under the stars 
that shone over Bethlehem when the angels 
sung “Peace on earth and guodwill to 
men,’’ artistically dried, pressed, and 
arranged upon the card with appropriate 
mottoes and verses, 


Hiere is a suggestive advertisement from 
a London paper: “Female detectives 
wanted, Must be capable of moving in 
good society, and be proticient in French 
and music.”’ Applications are to be sent 
to an “inquiry agent” or private detective. 
It may readily be imagined that the ser- 
Vices of ladies “capable of moving in good 
soviety,’’ with the additional charm ot pro- 
ficiency in Frenen and music, though these 
are by no means uncommon in “good 
soclety,’’ may be required in matters of 
delicate and dificult investigation. 


According to a Liverpool paper, the lineal 
decendant of Dermont M’Morough,the last 
Irish king, is now working as a stonema- 
son at buildings in Liverpool, The un- 
doubted representative of the celebrated 
Earl! of Ulster, who tlourished in the time 
of Elizabeth, and who gave that monarch a 
good deal of trouble in Ireland, is a police- 
inauin the Liverpool police force. And 
the grandson of one of the most prominent 
members of the Irish Parliament, who was 
not only distinguished as an orator and a 
beautiful lyric poet, but also for his patriot- 
isin and Opposition to the Union, is now a 
barinan in a public house in Liverpool, 


A strange pair of fish were seen recently 
in Lake Ontario, at Oswego Harbor, Sun- 
ning itself near the top of the water, within 
oar’s length of a boat, was seen a pickerel 
of about two anda half feet in length. Ly- 
ing close be side the pickerel was what at 
first appeared to be an eel, a little over a 
foot long ; but as the pickerel swam slow ly 
away,his companion was seen to be a lamp- 
rey, whose suction head was fastened to the 
pickerel just back of his gills, and whose 
tail was waving alongside that of the pick- 
erel as the latter dragged its burden along. 
The lamprey’s babit is to sponge its living 
out of the rest of the fish world by attach- 
ing itself by suction to any fish that it can 

etin its power, permitting the continued 
ife of its victim as long as possible while 
subsisting on its blood. 


The morphiomania, which has for some 
time past reached alarming proportions in 
Berlin and Paris, is rapidly developing in 
London, Such et least is the opinion of 
many eminent doctors, and the opinion 
derives confirmation from the tact that in 
almnost every West-end druggists’ shop 
there are placed side by side respirators, 
smelling salts bottlos, toilet preparations, 
and nick-nacks, pocket cases containing 
the sinall syringes and the hollow n+ édles 
used tor the subcutaneous injection of mor- 
phia or morphine soiutions, Five years 
ago the hypodermic syringes could only be 
obtained at the warehouses of chemical 
instrument inakers. Moreover, the price 
has come down in a most remarkable man- 
ner. The necessary apparatus for injecting 
morphia, which once cost from half a 
guinea upwards, can now be purchased for 
about three shillings and sixpence com- 
plete, 


While the business community and the 
working populations of the civilized world 
are said to be suffering from the depression 
of industries, it is yer undoubtedly true 
that luxurious living is becoming more 
miarked than ever in certain favored = cir- 
cles. ‘The stories told of the festivities in 
certain French and English fashionable 
houses, read like the descriptions one 
finds in novels or in tue annals of the social 
life of Rome when the empire was in its 
splendor, Atatestivity given ata chateau 
in France, a hidden orchestra Cisoursed 
most enchanting music, and with the des- 
sert a troup of beautifully dressed girls 
appeared from behind the curtvuins and 
danced around the table offering fruit and 
flowers to the guests. At another house 
the shooting party was surprised on arriv- 
ing at the lodge at which they were to 
lunch to tind it converted into a banquet 
hall, where the tatr hostess and her lady 


triends were on hand to attend to the 
sportsmen, ¢laborately costumed as waiting 
women. The orgies at some of tuese 
high-< lass entertainments are such as could 
not well be deseribed ina tamily paper 
o re - 
“lr’s a solemn thing, young mat! 
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WHICH LOVED BESTT 





‘‘Tlowe you, mother, ** sald lHttle Joba: 
Tween, forgetting his work, bis cap went on, 
Aod he was off to the garden swing, 
And left her the water and the wood te bring. 


**L lowe you, mother, *' said Resy Ne! 

**| love you better than toager can teli.”* 
Then she teased a00 pouted full ball the 42), 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to mia) 


**L love you, mother, ** said llithe Fan; 
**Toeday I'll help you ali l can; 
Mew giad lam there's vo sehool to ew 
Bo she ro ked the babe Ul) asleep it lay. 


Then, stepping softly, she fete hed the broom 
Aud swept the Boor and Udied the room, 
Huey aod happy all day was she, 

Heipfal and happy ae child could be 


‘| lowe you, mother, ** again they said 
Three little children going to bed, 
liew do you think thal mother gucesed 


Which of them really loved her best? 
> @-£- 
OWN THE PRECIPICE. 





A RUSSIAN STORY. 





Iecan’t make Olga and Daria ander. 
stand English, and they laugh at me 
when I apeak Rasslan 7" 

“When our dear cousin Edith teaches us 
those pretty English games we always un- 
derstand her,” said Olga, mischievous! y. 

“But when she cells us we tnust not ent 
more cake, of course we can’t understand 
her then,” chimed In little Daria.” 

Kdith’s mother and father had lately 
died, leaving 
Tole uncie bad wmarriet a Russian lady, 
and was living in the Caucasus 

They bad two little girls, who, like tmost 
Russian children were very much spoilt. 
‘Touey bad late dinners with their parents, 
got champagne to drink whenever they 
asked for it, and never went to bed until 
tl eir eyelids were so heavy that they could 
no jonyer keep their eves open. 

“Tt is ino. unfortanate,’’ said 
aunt, “that your uncle and I 
away for a week just now, for nyanya 
(nurse) cannot take the children out until 
ber sprained foot is better, 
young, Edith; but you must promise me 
faitufully om no account to walk by the 
cliff which overhangs the sea, for if either of 
the children went too near the eige and 
slipped, they would most certainiy be 
drowned,or, at any rate,be dashed to pieces 
on the rocks,"’ 

Until now Edith had always liked going 
outio Ressia, for there was so much to be 
seen, She liked to meet the priests of the 
Greek Cuurch, dressed in their long black 
robes and tall bats, and she thought it very 
queer that they should wear their hair 
banging down upou their shoulders like 
iris. 


} I, tetka (aunt), what am 1 to de when 


Eedtith's 


The peasant costume of Little Romsia, | 


now Worn 


by voung giris of the upper 
classes, 


especially delighted her. Sie 


kreatly admired the blue silk ocoronet, the | 


large beads around the neck, and the apron 
and bodice richly embroidered with crim- 
sou and blue silk, and longed to Lave a cos- 
tume like it, 


Poor Edith dreaded baving the care of the 
children during their walka. She was old 
enough to feel deeply grateful to her uncle 
and aunt for giving her a home and for ail 
their kindness, and the idea of either of the 
little giris coming to harin while with ber 
was too horrible to think of. 

She knew well that il she took them into 
the country, they would be climbing trees 
or@itting on the wet grass; and if ashe took 
them by the sea, they would be sure to 
choose the inoet dangerous rocks for their 
acrainbies, or wade into the water, getting 
their feet and frocks wet through. 

It was netatall unusual for them to get 
right into the sea with all their clothes on, 
and pretend to swim. 

But, most fortunately, the week passed 
Withoul any serous mishap to the chiidren, 
and now there were only two hours left 
until their father and mother should arrive 
home, 

“Do let's go to meet them, Edith,” urged 
Olga. 

“Oh, we must go !"’ cried Daria, 

Edith hesitated. dt certainly did seem 
most unnatura: and unkind to re'use to 
take them to meet their parents: and yet 
in order to get & the main road.they would 
bave to ge by a path which led to the clin. 
walk overhanging tne sea, against which 
ber annt had warned her. In tact, tor 
about half a iuile, the wain road ran along 
the cliff itee.f 

“Papa and inainma will have had such a 
long drive trom the station, which is ever 
*> lar away, and they are always so glad for 
us Lo ineet Lem ; nyanya always takes us 
to meet Lhem,” persisted Olga. 

“Weill, (hen, you must not want to go 
farther than the path which leads to the 
cliff! We inust play about in those fields 
threugh which the inain road passea,’’ 

There's a dear, good, darling, Edith,”’ 


cried both the children, hugging her vio 
lent y. 

W hen they first started they took Evlith’s 
hands and walked bv e aid an 
ae o an 

va aa % 

Keep light he } ny 

n going to shut My eves, a a 
ia to be blind,” 


I'll do it too,”’ cried Daria. 


Folks. 


her in ber uncle's charge, | 


have to be | 


And you areso | 


THE SATURDAY EVEN 


But this quiet pretence did not content 
the wild cbildren very iong. They soon 
let go Edith’s bandas, and bounded along 
by themee! ves. 
| “Oh, it’s ao queer!” shouted Olga. “I 

don"t see a bit where I'm going.” a 
| «Nor I,” cried Daria. “Not one bit. 
| Edith ran alter them as fast as she could, 
| and sneceeded in catching bold of Daria, 

but Olga’s light figure was still far ahead 

af them, 

“Oiga, stop! Open your eyes! You are 
getting near the clit? !"’ acreamed Edith, at 
the top of ber voice, first in Russian, and 
then in English. 

fut as Olga was excited, and was doing 
what she liked, she, of course, did not 
choose lo understand either language, and 
ran on faster than ever. 

Poor Edith was outof breath with shout- 
ing, and then she had to drag Daria alter 
her, so that she could not keep ap with 
Olwa. 

Una, on rushed Olga, and Edith could 
hear her ringing laug!',and ber voice shout- 

| ing out- 

“Oh, it ia so fine. 
least where [ au !’’ 

With what terror did Edith see her little 

| fairy figure running slong the etge of the 
dangerous cliff! If she would only open 
her eves in time to save herself from fall- 
ing down that trightiul precipice ! 

Now and then Edith’s heart bounded 
with joy as the child unconsciously turned 
from the cliff, and then again she was 
chilled with borror when she saw her once 
wore turning lo the broken, overhanging 
eige, which might at any moment give 
way, and send her down amongst the dark 
rocks, slimv with wet sea-weed. 

All the while Edith followed as fast as 
she could, They were now going down 
hill, ao all ran tue faster, 

Suddeniy Olga uttered a shrill scream, 
and all that could be seen of ber were her 

| two little legs up in the alr. 

She was falling over the edge at last! 
Rushing up, Edith let go Daria’s band, and 
without a second'’s thought, leaped down 
after the child, 

“Oh, Edith, dear—dear FE lith ; do, do 

| torgive me!’ were the first words which 
, Olga uttered, 
Edith, who had seen ber fall head-fore- 
| most, was most thankiul to hear her speak, 
| tor by that she knew thatthe clild was at 
least conscious, and had not injured her 
brain. Olga did not move, and Edith was 
atraid to touch her, for fear she might have 
broken an arin or ley. 

The height she had fallen was, after all, 
only about ten feet, for by this time they 
hat reached the lowest part of the whole 
clifl, so thatthe accident could hardly bave 
been fatal. Olga bad on ast ff straw hat, 
which Lad, most fortunately, protected ber 
head, 

W hat was to be done now ? 

There was Olga below unable to move, 
and Daria crying above, and calling out be- 
| tween ber sobs to Know whether her little 
sister was dying. 

Poor Edith had not time to think of her 
own state, but had she been told before 
that she could have jumped such a height, 
she would never have believed it. 

“Repth, Edith! shouted Daria from 
abowe: “I hear a carriage coming along. It 
is papa and inamina, I’m sure. On, what 
will they say to find Olga dying ?”’ 

} Edith forgot all about ber fear of her 
| uncte’s and aunt’s anger in her de ight at 
having help. 

In a ‘ew minutes Olga’s father had the 
litte girl in his arms, and with the help ot 
the man-servant succeeded in getting her 
up the cliff, Edith was then got up, and 
the whole party packed away into the car- 
| riage. 
| «Jt wasevery bit my own fault,’ sobbed 

out Olga, “) heard Fidith calling to ine all 

the time, but I did vot want to open mgy 
eves, for it was such fun torun with them 
shut.’’ 

As soon as thev got home, Oiza was put 
to bed. She was a good deal bruised and 
eut, and one of ber wrists sprained, but no 
limb was broken, 

She had, however, to keep in bed for 
some days, and had plenty of tiune to think 
how naughty she bad been, and how un- 
bappy her tiresome ways had made Edith, 
whom she really loved dearly. 

“Do you know what mamma has brought 
you as a present ?" asked she, when Edith 

| was kissing herand saying ‘yood-nigbt.” 
“tis one of those pretty peasant costumes 


1 don’t know in the 


you are 80 fond of,”’ E. P. R. 
| - —_ - <> -_— 
WHO WAS THE COWARD? 





RY E. M. K. 


ARBLES, marbles, marbles !— you 
\| tuink of nothing but warbles, You 
5 Certainly cannot go out this afternoon, 
t iauk, 0 for once you inust give up your 
xame,”’ 

“But, mother, I have promised to play 
with the boys, and Anna can mind the 
baby.’’ 

“No, Frank; Anna mustattend to your 
father. I stall not be long, and you iwust 
Stay in.’ 

So @aving, Mrs. Morrell left the room. 

“By the time motner is back the 
will have finished their game,” 





boys 
grumbled 


F ank. 
The baby cried, but Frank took no 
notice ; Lhe Daby ecreamed, Frank st 
‘ iwratl j | s " y “ 
ainie } x 
& 7 
a. W ‘ xa v 


sie =A. CG. 
Anna, could you not get him sleep? | 
du so want to go out, If vou will wind 
‘ hinfora quarter of an hour, I can keen 


| 
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iny promise, and just play for a short time 


ith the boys.”” 
* But, Frank,” said Anna, “father may 
want me; you know how hae be is, and 

other said we were to stay in.” 
“—s — course, you are afraid to go out. I 
alwave thought you were a coward. Well, 
you can do as you please ; 1 am off to play. 
T shall not be long.” 

Frank tvund that the boys bad already 

their game. 

“Tee equust play the match this alter- 
noon,” said one of them, Gussie Turner by 
name ; there are so few o! us bere—only 
five, counting you, Frank." 





«“] keep ny promises, you see,” sald | 


Frank proudly. 

“Well, at any rate, we can 
said another boy. 

The game was begun, but somehow 
Frank did not enjoy it, and did not play 
neerly as well as usual. He kept on uak- 
ing misses and losing his marbles. 

This made bim very cross and ready to 
take offence ; and when Gussie accidentally 
touched oneot the inarbies with his toot, 
Frank angrily accused bim of cheating. 

Gussie, of course, indignantly denied the 
charge, and the other boys took bis part. 

Frank, however, was so discontented that 
he was glad of an excuse for a quarrel, and 
angry words followed. Then, comp:etely 
losing control over himself, Frank hit 
Gussie, 

At first Gussie was too much astonished 
to say or do anything—he was very fond of 
Frank, and had never quarreiled witu bim 
before, #> that he was quite determined 
that he would net tight biin. 

*“f course, you are too much of a coward 
to tight,” said Frank. 

“| certainly will not fight about such a 
silly tittle accideut,”’ said Guasie. 

“Jt seems to me that so:ne one else is a 
coward,” said one of the boys. “Hit some- 
body your own size. Gussie is too simail to 
fight you.” ; 

Frank stopped, then he turned on his 
heel and walked off suikily home. There 
be found both his father and the baby 
asleep. Anna locked up as be caine into 
the room, and made a sign to him to nove 
about quietly. 

Frank threw himeelf intoa chair by the 
window, feeling very miserable. He saw 
now how cross he had been, and wisbed 
very much he could make it up with 
Gussie. 

Just then the kettle on the fire began to 
boil over, and Anna got up to lift it off. 
lt was very heavy, and she turned round 
and asked Frank to help her. He was 80 
occupied in making good resolves that be 
did not attend to what bis sister was saying, 
and she upset the boiling water over her 
band. 

fhe burn was a very bad one, but the 
brave little girl did not utter a sound, 
Frank saw what bad bappened, and, quick- 
ly lorgetting bis own troubles, ran to his 
siater’s help. 

“Arona,” be whispered, “does it burt 
very much? What shall we do?” 

Anna made no answer; she was in too 
much pain to speak. 

As soon as Mrs. Morrell came in she 
bound up Aunna’s hand, and, when the 
iittle girl was more comfortable, asked 
bow the accident bappened. 

“Why, she was trying to lift the kettle, 
and upset the boiling water,” said Frank. 
“She asked me to help ber, but I was too 
cross. Just think, mother: she did not 
ery atall.” 

“How could I?” said Anna, quietly. 
“Father and baby were asleep, and I 
should have waked theim,”’ 

Later on, just as Frank was going to bed, 
he came up to bis mother, and said he 
wanted to tell her something. Then out 
came the whole story of bis wrong-doing, 
trom bits calling Anna a coward tn his fight 
about the marbles, 

Mrs. Morrell said little, but as he was 
leaving whispered, “There has been a 
coward to-day, but it was not Anna. Do 
you Know who it was, Frank ?”’ 

—_-— CS Ci tO 


GRANDFATHER'S DOG. 


have a game,” 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





some bDir.is that were out later than 

usual. But the people in the tarm- 
heuse did not hear the ery; for how should 
they when the wind was whistling round 
the house and drowning all other sounds? 

The doe and fawn listened for a tew mo- 
nents, and then fled away into the depths 
vf the forest. The birds also listened, aud, 
after chirping for a while as if in answer, 
flew home to their nests, and the cry went 
on— 

““Fatber! father!’ 

And the evening grew darker; and the 
wind carried away the voices of the two 
chiidren who had teen making their way 
along the snowy path, but who now found 
themselves in darkness, not knowing 
where to go, They held each other’s 
bands tight, and the younger one said— 

“Are we lost, Jessy *” 

“IT am afraid so, We must stand still and 
shout, and perhaps some one will bear us.”’ 

And tue ery went on— 


ie doe and the fawn heard it, so did 


“Father! tatber!”’ 

AT THE FARMHOUSE. 

Ab « a cheery piace was the beat 
Alle € ura “ rsS taru 4 great fire 
vas : ' [ ena grand- 

“ resting 
A at 
} arth wit 
~ S DAWA, 

Gra t was Sitling opposite grand- 
- ‘> #00 be Was Saving to her— 

rT t, tut, wife, 


J:-bn was very wise not 
‘dren come to-day. I’li drive 





the 
Tiger, the dog, was listen: two; 
dentiy be did not like the wind, ee 
became uneasy, and firet on 


k 


6 
ma Plaintive 
whines, and finally walked to the door and 
scratched at it. 
“Down, Tiger, down !”" anid the tarmer. 
But vothing would Tiger but that 
out be must go, 80 iy grandfather 
opened the door, and Tiger darted off. 


TIGER. 
When Tiger got outside he listened 
n. Tiger d ; he could 


something 
dog :nstinct that sowething was bappenin 
a that he was wanted. S 

Again and again he and in a 
sudden lull a feeble cry sounded out that 
caused Tiger to give a short sharp bark 
and to bound away. 

Where was he going? Over the great 
field, and over the palings to a spot not far 
from where the doe and the fawn bad bee. 
listening. The cry that bad startled them 
still went on— 

“Father! ftather!’’ 

Suddenly there wasa rustling and crunch. 
ing of the low branchea, and the quick 
breathing of some animal close by the two 
children. Aliv gave a shriek. 

“The wolves! the wolves!” 

And, «ith a joyous bark, Tiger had 
rusbed to them, and was licking their 
hands and faces. 

Ally clasped ner arms around the neck of 
the taithful dog. 

“Viger, where 
soobed, 

Wise little Jemy, down whose cheeks the 
tears were silently rolling, sald— 

“Tiger will show us the way. 
‘liger, home !”” 

Inspirited by Tiger's arrival, little Ally 
rose up and held Tiger’s collar. 

Just at that moment the moon shone out 
and the clouds began to roll away, and 
Jessy gave a shout of joy. 

“I know where we are now; not far from 
the palings.”’ 

Tiger wagged bis tail, as much as to say — 

“You are quite mght ; we shall be at the 
farin in no time.” 

And 80 they were; and when grandfather 
heard Tiger barking and scratching at the 
door, he got up and opened it, and there, to 
his astonishwent, stuod Jessy and Ally, 
with Tiger bounding around them, looking 
a8 proud as possible. 

““Wife, wife!’ the farmer called out; 
“Tiger knew what he was about, though 
how he knew it is more than I can teil. 
But here they are—two halt-frozeno little 
maidens, and Tiger has brougit thein. 
Come in, children, come in.” 

BY THE FIRE. 

Ally laid ber head on grandmother's 
shoulder, and went fast to sleep. And 
Jessy felt as though she was beginning w 
nod as she sat upon grandfather’s knee. 

“How came you io be so late ?’’ he asked 
them. 

“We ought to have been early, grand- 
father,” said Jessy; “but we stopped to 
look at thinga, and did not think of the 
time ; then it to snow and rain, and 
it grew dark, and we lost the path, and di 
not know where we were. And we shouted 
as loud as we could, because we hoped that 
some one would hear us.”’ 

“And you see some one did, though it 
was Only a dog,” said grand father. 

And grandfather called Tiger tohim, and 
he patted him and shook his great paw say- 
lIng— 

‘There never was such a dog.”’ 

And Tiger probably understood ali that 
his wnaster said, for he w his tai: and 
steod up on his hind legs to lick his mas- 
ter’s face. 

Jessy patted him and said— 

“You are as good as the little woodinan’s 
dog, Csesar.” 

They slept well that night, and in tteir 
dreams they dreamed of the forest and of 
Tiger. 

Tiger, too, was fast asleep, sv were the 
doe and the fawn and the birds, The wind 
also was sieeping, the clouds had rolled 
away, and the moon was still shining over 
the snow. 


are we, Tiger?” she 


Home, 
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TALE-BEARING. — Miss Hannah More, 
who died about fitty years ago, had a good 
way of managing tale-bearers, It i said 
that whenever she was told anything derog- 
atory of another, ber invariable reply was, 
“Come, we will go and ask if this be true.” 
Tne effect was sometimes ludicrously pain- 
tul, The tale-bearer was taken aback, 
stammered out a qualification, or begged 
that no notice unght be taken of the state- 
ment. But the good lady was inexorable ; 
off she took the scandal-monger to the 
scandalized, to make inquiry and compare 
accounts. It is not likely than anybody 
ever a secoud time ventured to repeal a 
gossipy story to Hannah More. One would 
think her method of treatment would ve 4 
sure cure for scandal. 

New UskE For THE TELEPHONE.—It is 
said that a gentioman who s 6 
remarkably intelligent dog recently lost 
the animal in the streets of New York. 
Jack was happily foand by a friend of b's 
owner, who recognized him immediately, 
and at once called up his friend by te's 

“Have you lost your dog?” “'} of 

ave vou seen him ?” was the reply. “>¥] 
ose you call aim through the telepnone. 
The dog was litted up, and the earpiece 


placed at his ear. “Jack, Jack!" called 
the master. Jack instantly r nized the 
voice and began to yeip. He licked the 


telephone fondly, seeming to think his 
master was inside the machine. 
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THE WOOING OF SENDAL. 


AN OLD JAPANESE LEGEND. 





For ever on the pine clad shore | 


Of Takasango’s Bay 
The cold waves dash their crystal heads 
In many-ttated spray, 
Less cold thas she whom Sendai’s sog 
Woo'd for so long and strangely won. 


Fairer was she than aught of earth, 
Divine in form and face, 

Each Iimbd and featere charmed the eye 
With more than morta! grace; 

Yet naught of earth could move or thrill 

Her beart, as marble hard and chill. 


Long was the suit that Sendai urged: 
Siow years their courses ran, 

Yet never dared the immortal maid 
Hear love from mortal man. 

8ky born, how coald she bend below 

And e’en a prince's worship know ? 


And yet she loved him. Day by day, 
Beneath one wind-swept pine, 

She beard him to his samisen 
Singing her praise divine, 

A woman still though goddess, she 

Drank in bis worship eagerly. 


Entranced, enslaved, he saw the light 
Burn ta her deep-lashed eyes; 

No longer thwarted, ‘neath the pine, 
He clasped his beauteous prize. 

|.oud thunder roiled; the gods above 

Saw that a goddess stooped to love. 


And then, the story says, the gods 

Changed each Into a pine; 
And still with sounds of ocean’s voice, 

Their love-songs intertwine, 
Condemned to sigh and sob in vain, 
In storm and sunshine, wind and rain. 

—J. Chambers. 
OO SS 


THE LAW OF DREAMS. 

Do we always dream? Many emiment 
men answer in the affirmative. They 
regard dreaming as a normal accompani- 
ment of sleep. Yet this view is open wo 
much question. General experience con- 
firms the theory involved in the common 
expression, deep, dreamless sleep. We are 
not thoroughly refreshed by sleep which 
has been tull of dreams, and on the other 
hand, when after unusual fatigue we sleep 
very profoundly there is usually, on awak-. 
iug, no recollection of having dreamed. 

Another questionable theory about 
dreams is, that they are essentially pheno- 
mena of the transition stage betweeu sleep- 
ing and waking. That many dreams be- 
long to this category, and that we remenm- 
ber best the dreams of this period, is 
undeubtedly true. Many dreams are 
excited by the same cause which awakes 
us, although we feel as if a long interval 
had intervened, A door is slammed ora 
shot fired near us. ~These sounds excite a 
train of dreaming which runs a long and 
intricate course, and finally we awake. 
The noise caused both the dream and the 
awaking, and probably only a few seconds 
intervened, although our dreams may have 
seemed to include the events of a lifetime. 
It is related ot Lord Ho!land that on one 
occasion, when some person was reading 
to him, he tell asleep, and dreamed an ap- 
parently long dream. On awaking, how- 
ever, he heard the end of the sentence 
which the reader had begua betore he fell 
asleep,so that his dream must have been of 








the briefest duration. Yet this theory— | 
that dreams belong only to the transition 
or waking stage—seems conclusively dis 
proved by decisive evidence—that persons 
can be known, by the expression on their 
laces, and by their muttered words, to be 
dreaming in ordinary sleep, as well as by 
the correlated facts of somnambulism. 
Whence is derived the miaieria! of our 
dreams? This question often admits of a 
ready answer, but sometimes it offers in- 
soluble problems. Frequently, as Sir 
Benjamin Brodie says: ‘‘That which con- 
stitutes the imagination during the day is 
the foundation of our dreams at night.” 
Dreams are thus, to a limited extent, a 
gauge and reflex of character, but nothing 
is more familiar than the mysterious man- 
ner in which the most improbable and most 
bizarre elements becomes mixed up in our 
dreams. The almost forgotten scenes and 
events of childhood flash before our eyes | 
with bewildering intensity. Persons to | 
whom we have not devoted a thought for | 





years arise before us in drenms. We travel 
in unknown lands, we see demons and 
ters; perhaps we are transported t 
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reasonable explanation. Some event 


of recent experience, some fact in a book, } 


some sight or sound has touched along | 


| row, and the inlet of their support and comfort. 


silent chord, and made it give torth strange 
music. Events of which we are entirely 
unconscious may influence our dreams, 

Dr. Carpenter relates a story of a gentle- 
man who went to bed in a strange room, 
aud all night long he was tormented by 
dreams of lizards crawling over him. In 
the morning he noticed a clock upon the 
mantel. piege, on tbe base of which lizards 
were engraved, but he had no conscious- 
ness of having observed them on the 
previous night. His eye must unconscious- 
iy have lighted upon the lizards, and this 
unnoticed circumstance mast have given 
the direction to his imagination during the 
hours of sleep. A single fact like this is 
sufficient to suggest possible explanatisns 
of many of the most puzzling phenomena 
of dreams. 

The state of the bodily organs is often 
the explanation of our dreams. An uop- 
digested supper becomes a torturing demon. 
A peaintul tce gives rise to dreams ot in- 
quisitorial torments. A mountain of guilt 
seems to be crushing us down, but it is 
only 


That confounded cucumber 
We ate and can't digest. 


Dr. Reid relates that, having hud his heal 
blistered alter a fall, and a plaster having 
been puton which pained him excessively 
during the night, on falling asleep towards 
morning he dreamed very distinctly that he 


- had fallen into the hands of a party ot 


Indians and was scalped. 
ideas is here clear enough. 

Experiments have been conducted which 
prove that dreams may be excited, or their 
course modified, by artificial means. Strok. 
ing the lips, tickling the skin, pinching the 
muscles, will, in many cases, excite a train 
vf ideas in the dreamer. If the irritation 
be slight, it will probably pass unnoticed; 
it it be somewhat stronger, dreaming will 
be excited or modified; if-stronger still, the 
dreamer is aroused. 

Many dreamers are also sleep-talkers, 
and of these there are various classes. 
Sometimes the talk is uninteliigible gibbe- 
rish, or it may consist only of occasional 
disconnected exclamations, or may seein to 
be detached portions of an intelligent 
speech. More rarely it possesses perfect 
logical coherence and sequence. Sleep 
talkers sometimes respond to remarks made 
to them, and if au ide: be suggested by a 
bystander, they occasionally fly off upon 
some new train of throught. It is curious 
and interesting that most sleep-taikers awake 
at once on ibeir vames being distinctly 
proncunoced. 


The sequence of 


_tbrains of old. 


Thankfulness is the tune of angels. 


Life is a short day, but it is a working 
day. 

It is a great virtue in good-natured youth 
to be able to say NU. 

Great good is often unaccomplished, 
merely because it is not attempted. 

Lite is a quarry, out of which we are to | 
mold and chisel and complete a character. j 

Prayer is the outlet of the saint’s sor 


The oak, that now spreadeth its branches 
towards the beavens, was once but an acorn in the 
bowels of the earth. 

An impartial spirit will admire goodness 
or greatness wherever he meets it, and whether it | 
makes for or against him. 


Power is so characteristically calm that 
calmness in iwelf has the aspect of power. And fcr- 
bearance implies strength. 

It was wisely said, by a man of great ob- 
servation, that there are as many miseries beyoud 
riches as om this side of them. 

Covetousness, by a greed of getting more, 
deprives itself of the true end of getting—the en- 
joyment of what it has got. 

Strive for that serenity of spirit that will 
enabie you to make the best of things, That means 
contentment in its best sense. 


What a person praises is perhaps a surer 
standard, even than what he condemns, of his char- 
acter, information and abilities. 





Honor your engagement, If you prom- 
ise to meet a man ortodos certain thing at a cer- 


tain moment, ve ready at the appointed time, 


The apprehension of evil is many times 


woree that he evil itself: and the ills a man fears he 
r e suffer ithe very fear of ther 
" ‘a ¢ 
r 
It thy soul tl teth tor honor, if thy 
ar hath any pleasure in the voice of praise, raise 
r hath ap) 


thyself from the dust whereof thow art made, and 
exalt thy aim to something that is praiseworthy. 


___ Femininities. 


Cheerful looks make every dish a feast. 
Queen Victoria is exactly five teet bigh. 


Lavender was brought from the South of 
Europe in 1568. 

It is the engaging girl that becomes the 
soonest engaged. 

The people who give tone to society sel- 
dom give anything else. 

Woman is born for love, and it is impos- 
sible to turn her from seeking it. 

If the oven is too hot for baking, place 
asmall dish of cold water in it. 

Music: A polite art which serves its high- 
est usefulness a6 a stimulus to conversation, 

The American hand is smaller than the 
English hand, but the nails are not a& handsome, 

She who loves to read, and knows how 
|, © reflect, has laid by a perpetual feast for her old 
age. 

It is said that people with imagination 
are aptto have long, taper fingers and beautiful 
fioger pails, 

A country paper advertises for sale a pew 
which *‘commands a view of nearly the whole con- 
«regation.’’ 

Jeweled hairpins are the latest, and are 
in all sorts of pretty desigus, novel and attractive at 
the same time, 

A young widow never knows how much 
(or how little) she loved her departed old husband 
until the will is read, 

During the housecleaning season there is 
no place line home—and that's something to be ex- 
tremely thankiul for, 

A tew days ago Mrs. English, of Colquitt 
county, Ga , gave birth totriplets. Five jears ago 
she did the same thing. : 

Civility: An ancient form of behavior, 
popular in feudal times, but unsuited to the ealyen 
cles of modern civilization, 

Every noble acquisition is attended with 
its risks, He who fears to encounter the one must 
not expect to obtain the other. 

True politeness.is perfect ease and {ree 
dom. It consists simply iu treating others just as 
you love to be treated yourself, 

Among seasonable novelties is the straw 
berry pin, of cluetered rubles, the gold setting rep 
resenting the seeds very faithfully. 





A woman may not be able to sharpen a 
peucil or throw stones at a hen, but she can pack 
more articles into a trurk than a man can intoa lay 
wagon, 


Girls are so scarce in. Dakota that when 
a new girl entersthe Territory all the brass bands 
turn out en masse and serenade her with ‘Sweet 
Violets.*’ 


Cautiously avoid talking of the domestic 
affairs either ot yourselves or of other people, Yours 
are pothing to them but tedious gossip; theirs are 
nothing to you, 


A snuffed candle end, with blackened 
wick and grease dripping down the sides, and a rus- 
tie’s jack-knife, with two blades, are novel formes 
fur match boxes, 


When ceriain persons abuse us, let us 
ask ourselves what description of characters \t Is 
that they admire; we shall often find this a very con- 
sulatory question, 

A little girl was trying to tell her mother 
how beautifully a certain lady could trill in singing. 
and sald, **Oh, mamma, you ought to hear her gar- 
gle; she does it so sweetly.”’ 

Y., is 


months 


A young woman in Fonda, N. 
said to have gone on hiccoughing for three 
past, except when under the influence of opiates, 
until she is now a mere wreck, 

A teaspoonful of ground mustard in a 
cup of warm water isa prompt and rellable emetic, 
and should be resorted to in cases Of poisoning or 





| cramps to the stomach from overheating, 


The Russian ladies almost cover them 


| selves with diamonds and pearls, and affect the must 
| dazzling colors in their dress, the favoriie hues be- 
ing crimson, saffron, violet, plok and green. 
A mother and daughter, wno had not 
seen each other for 4 years, have just had a sad re- 
union in a house of correction al Mitwaakee. They 


express a dete rmination to start life anew to- 
wether. 

The chief characteristic of a girl should 
be truth. Of all the daties, love of truth, with faith 
and c nstancy in It, ranks Oret an’ highest. Truth 
is God. To love God and to love truth are one and 


the same. 


Husband: ‘‘Was the Ladies’ Club lively 
to-night??? Wife: *‘No; awfully dall, Every meim- 
ber was present, aod, of course, one can’t speak of 
people before their faces, #0 we had nothing atall to 
talk about.’’ 

An old jady, who had several unmarried 
daughters, fed them largely on a fish diet, because, 
as she ingenuously observed, fish ts rich in phos- 
phorus, and phosphorus tis the essential thing in 
making matches. 


Powdered resin is the best thing to stop 


bleeding from cute, Afterthe powder is sprinkled 


on, wrap the wound withsolt cotton cloth, As soon 
as the wound begins Ww feel feverish keep the cloil 
wet with coid water. 

Miss Dudley: ‘“Chere is no object so 
beautif t ce as a conscientious young mat 
watch h ssidos star in heaver Mrs 

n 

4 ex 

en acow before, and, afte wa 
process with eyes full of aston ment, drew near, 
and placing ber hand on the cow's distended side, 


exclaimed: ‘*‘Why, she’s chock full of it, ala’t she?’ 
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_ Masculinities. 


The pawabroker is a trusty citizen. 


The latest name tor matrimony is ‘‘two- 
leide.** 

Better be the jest of a fool than bis fa- 
vorite. 

Compass charms are in demand again tor 
gentiemen. 

A man’s reputation is no better for being 
guilt-edged. 

If you ars in a passion shut your mouth, 
tor words increase It. 

Those who respect age deserve to live to 
be old, and to be respected themselves. 

There are times and circumstances in 
which not to speak out is at least to connive. 

He that is choice of his time will also be 
of bis pany and choice of his actions. 

It is easier to be generous than just. 
Men are sometimes bountiful who are not honest, 

Whosoever speaketh of another's tail- 
ings with pleasure shall bear of bis own with shame. 

The Marquis of Salisbury’s shockingly 
bad hat is a constant theme of commentin England. 

Rounder says that bis wife is the light- 
weight champion. She always stays up till be comes 
home. 

Many a self-made man would have done 


better by himeelf baw he let the contract out to some- 
body else, 





hel 





Recollect every day the things seen, 
heard, or read, which make any addition to our un- 
derstanding. 


When a man takes your hand witha 
firm cordial grasp, itis asure sign that hie heart i« 
full or bis purse empty. 

“Uncle,”’ said a sweet girl of sixteen, 
‘ts love biind?’* ‘**Yes, my dear, especially when 
the other party is rich.*’ 


Indulge not thyself in the passion of an- 
wer; it is whettings sword to wound thy own breast, 
or murder thy friend. 


The best edvice to be given to husbands 
is to be cood and you will be happy. To wives, be 
happy and you will be good. 

One danger of female sufirage is that 
the women may want the men to bet them § bon- 
nets against % hate on the result. 

A good test of one’s condition is to be 
able tusivep weil. Toil that does not interfere with 
sleep cannot be sald to be excessive, 


‘*Mary,”’ said a woman to a new servant, 
‘twhen you hang out the clothes be careful always to 
put the nicest pieces nearest the street, *’ 


A man may not increase his own value 
by Ineuriag bis life fora bandsume sum, but he is 
certain tu make his widow mure popular, 


The stingiest man that a certain Southerao 
paper has knowledge of is one in Florida who uses a 
wart on the back of his neck for a coliar button. 


The rule is upfailing—given two men of 
equal talent, health and fortune; the one who laughs 
will live longer than the other and accomplish more 
work in the world, 


Starvation, as found by coroner’s juries, 
caused the deaths of # persons in London during 
the year 1446, asshewn by an official report to the 
House of Commons. 


A girl who has married a young man by 
the name of William says that she intends no treason 
in alirming that hereaiter sbe will tollow the dictates 
of her own sweet will, 

An aptitude for criticism is shown among 
people who bite their nails, These people are cyn!- 
cal an severe, ancharitable and bitter, they write a 
small, cramped lilegivie band. 

Sinile not at the legend as vain that 
once in holy hands a worthless stone became a heap 
of silver. Let thy alchemist be contentment, aad no 
stone or ore can be eqaal to thee, 

Senator Pasco, of Florida, went into the 
Confederate army «a private and came out a private. 


He could command as tlargean salaryin a dime mu- 
seum esacurlosity as ‘nu the Senate. 
Charles Abrains, of Cincinnati, was 


lately beaten by lils wife ina game of croquet, and 
in revenge attempted to strangle ber, but eventually 
failed, and was locked up as a lunatic, 

It is @ singular fact, but nevertheless 
true, that when two young men meet they midrece 
each other’ *‘How are you, old man?'’ and that 
when two old fellows meet they say, ‘‘My boy.’’ 


At no moment of difficulty does a 
basband, knowing bisown utter helpiesences, draw 
oo close to bile wife's side for comfurt and assistance 
as when he wants a button sewed on his shirt collar, 

‘‘James,’’ said a stern old veteran to his 
son, ‘James, never kick a man when he is down, 
because It's cowardly.*’ **| won't, father,'’ re- 
sponded James; ‘nor witli T kick bim when he is up, 
becuse it's risky.’ 

Very young man “You wouldn’t think 
it, but I've Jost pa.d 970,40 for a house, all made by 





myown plack and perseverance.’' Young lady: 
‘‘Heally! What business are you In?’' Very young 


man: ‘*i'm a son-in-iaw,** 


A man isalwaysa fool. If he be young 


the world says, “‘When he te older he will Kno 
more.’’ If he te older, it says, **He is old enouyh 
to know better.’ And when he ts old, It say, 
‘"There le no kind of a fool equal to an old foo 

A young man pamed Wylie, of Salem 
Mia wasengage tte be married t s 3 

were He « 
a 

Modern Baby n **Hiow thei ‘ - 
Curses of London'!** 


‘"The Modern 
don!’’ and**The Bitter Ury ef Uut 
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Recent 


“The Stork Flying Eastward” is the title 
of a little book of poems, by G. A. Ham 
mond, ot K ear, N. B. Philosophical 
and devoti in the main, they are full of 
poetic thought and good versification. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company have 
arranged to publish the “Keport of the 
Commission appointed by the University 
of Pennsylvania to investigate Modern 
Spiritualism, in accordance with the re 
quest of the late Henry Seybert."” Consid- 
ering the high standing of the University, 
as well as that of the individual members 
of the committee, this —— will likely 
prove the most valuable addition of receit 
years to the scientific knowledge of this 
abstruse subject. 

“One of the Duanes,”” by Alice King 
Hamilton, published in the Lippincott 
Series of Select Novels, is @ spirited and 
well-told story, full of interest and grace 
ful pen as of life in Florida in an 
army station. The heroine, a New York 
girl, the “Duane” in question, is a beauty 
and an heiress, who is visiting an officer's 
wife at Barrancas, near Pensacola, There 
isan outlawed brother who turns up asa# 
common soldier in the regiment. They 
recognize each other, and the suspicions 
cross-purposes, love episodes, ete., begin 
ning in this source, go on in a most enjoy 
able and artistic way to the conclusion, 
The story ends happily, and is just the sort 
fora suinmer novel, Price, 25 cents, 

“Practical Lessons in Nuraing ; Outline 
for the Management of Diet,” isa bigs 
valuable little book on a tnost linportan 
suject. Itis by Dr. EK. D. Bruen, of thi 
City, stall-professor in the University «© 
Pennsylvania Hospital. The “Lesaous’ 
einbrace the best results of his study and 
observation,and may be taken as represses 
ing the best knowledge on the subject to 
day. For sale by Lippineott & Co, 
Price, $1. 

“Wallingford,” a novel trom the pen «© 
an anonymous writer, is drawn from scene 
which have tnainly occurred in the linime 
diate neighborhood of this city, and takes 
jtm title frown the pleasant little town on the 
Pennsyivania Raitroad, It is the bistory » 
a sanguine inventor, who lost all, even life 
in the turtherance of bis schemes, and iy 
written with considerable ability. The 
author is evidently ayoung man who law 
seen a good deal of lite, and transinutes if 
into readable, if sometimes extravasant 
form, jo these pages. In all its elements 
however, it is narked by a good atteus pt at 
originality, and will be read with pleasure, 
For sale by Lippineott & Co, Price, $1.25 


“Mistaken Paths,”’ by Herbert G. Dick, I» 
a new story on «a very old theme. A young 
girl, parental tyranny,the rich aunt,a lover, 
trip to New York, head turned by foreign 
count, inarriage with lover, unhappy life, 
divoree, reconciliation. Let the reader o 
ordinary literature take these incidents 
enumerated, season them with vanity waned 
self-will, and see What mixture will be 
produced, and inistaken paths followed. 
The author is evidently new to the pen,and 
saveforthe moral of the book, whieh im 
good, itwould have «a bard time to give 
good reasons for ite existence in the werld 
ot reading. Lippincott & Co., publishers, 
Price, $1.25. 

‘Behind the Blue Ridge” is # story de 
seriptive of life in an odd-mannered and 
odd-located section of the South, up te, 
around, and after the war. Frances (|. ay 
lor, the authoress, has plainly taken as stem 
of photographs from facta, and arranged 
them in the fraine of « sweetlv-simple, 
though, pervaps, too sombre a narrative, 
Itina real addition to the valuable novel 
literature of the day, and read either for its 
subject or ite method, is equally enjoyatie, 
The central figure in the tale is one that 
calls forth the best syiipathios of the heart, 
and while, perhaps, true to fact, In bine 
usual course of life, we would rather vee 
the old man's life end in sunshine than in 
one of the storing that ever seemed to fol. 
low him. For sale by Lippineott & Co, 
Price, $1.25. 


Book Jesues. 
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THe LAW or KINDNESA., 
hot what they 


People know 
lose by a surly and over 

bearing #pini Kindness is the only way t 

soften the heart and take wll those our 
frieuds who previously were our enemies, 
Ilere ix an anecdote in ijlustration : 

The horse of a gentleman happening to 
stray into the road, a neighbor put tin inte 
the pound. Meeting the owner soon after, 
he told bimn what he bad done, and added, 
“Itever l catch him inthe road hereafter, 
1'1l do it again !” 

“Neighbor,” replied the other, “not long 
since | looked out of my window in the 
night and saw your cattle in my mowliuy 
ground, I drove then out and shut then 
in your yard, and E'll doit again!" 

Struck with the reply, the ian Iberated 
the horse trom the pound, and paid the 
charges biimself, 

- —_— >_> ~—- 


THe Exp or LABbon.—Aristotle says 
that the end of labor isto gain leisure, It 
in # great saving. We ave in modern 
tines a totally wrong view of the tatter. 
Noble work is a noble thing, but nota 
werk. Most people seem to think that any 
Pusine@s If | 


t» be Intensely e:, | ved netance, 
aDoutl soinel yw wmootru ,vPauts 
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if isa great happiness to be pramed of 


them that are inost praiseworthy. 


mn iteell something grand ; that | 
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, Was She Heartless ? 


BY Cc. Cc. Re 





ette, whose lovely Spanish beauty held 
all masculine hearts captive. f 

On this occasion her dress was of nun’s 
veiling of the most delicate peach pink, 
well covered in flounces of dainty laces ; 
her hat was white, and the parasol whicl 
she he'd in one little white-gloved hand 
over her queenly head, was a mixture of 
silk and laces, in perfect keeping with her 
other adornments. 

Her escort, who had just left her, was 
dark also; and sparkling wit, with the 
coquettish glances she bestowed on him so 
freely from under the silken lashes, had 
the desired effect, for he flushed like a girl 
when he came to his friend's side to tell 
him all she had said and done,ashe always 
did, poor fellow. 

iis triend, Loyd Russell, was tall and 
fair, and at thirty boasted of being heart 
whole and fancy free, saying he had passed 
unscathed through all the ordeals and traps 
of scheming mammas and marriageable 
daughters, while Charlie Dane, whom we 
have just mentioned, was in love, itseemed, 
with Isabel. 

“Hullo, Charlie, old fellow,’’ said Loyd, 
rising and slapping him on the shoulder as 
he approached, “Who was that young 
lady who just left you, and who, it seems, 
had such perfect control over you as to 
make you blush and pale at her will ?” 

“Ob, that was Miss Howard, what do 
you think of her ?”’ and he scanned Loyd’s 
hace, 

“Well,” said his companion slowly, ‘J 
should judge from the young lady’s looks 


|’ HOWARD wasa tall, stately brun- 


EVENING POST. 
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never quoting poetry or going into tragedy, 
as seems natural to all your sex.” 

And — a ‘auin eabehins 

“Sure ou have giv 
coos a went on. “It is but 
natural that I shouid think you cared for 
me, is it pot?” 

Well, yes, I oagpems so. You men have 
the audacity to think anything.” 

But as be did not reply she felt sorry, for 
she quickly added— 

“And, besides, 1 do not expect to marry 
for some years yet; aud when I do, I must 
console mnyself with a fair gentleman—for 
instance, Mr. Russell”’ 

Loyd’s heart es a wild bound as . 
spoke bis name, but he quickly stilled its 
thropbings, when he thougbt that, as she 
bad finished her work with Charlie, she 
would doubtiess like to get bim in tow to 
befool bim in the same way ; bat be deter- 
mined to be on bis guard, and ignore every 
cbarmn, 

“Well, then, Isa, this must be our fare- 
well,” and her lover stopped and extended 
his band. 

“Surely, Charlie, we can be friends,”’ sbe 
said in a surprised and injured voice. 

“No,” he returned coldly, “it would 
neither be pleasant nor necessary for us to 
continue our friendship.”’ 

“Very well,” she returned haugbtily,and 
turning from bim, she swept away with the 
air of an insulted queen, 

While Loyd, eavesdropper as he was, 
concealed hunself till they disappeared 
from view, and then rising from his up- 
comfortabie position, returned to the 
hotel, 

On entering bis room he found Charlie 
sitting by the window, his face buried in 
bis bands, 

‘*W hat’s the matter, old fellow ?”’ he said 





that she was either in love or pretending to 
be, with a certain young fellow 
name of Charlie Dane, who adores the very 
ground she walks on, and worships at her 
shrine of beauty as others have done, hop- 
ing to gain the prize in the end.” 

“Wouldn't you like tomeet her ?” 

“J would, if it would render you any 
pleasure,” 

“Very well ; I will tell ber.” 

And Charlie turned away gratified, while 
Loyd sought hisown room to make him. 
self presentable. 

‘Towards evening he strolled out on the 
beach, and saw, a few yards ahead of him, 
Charlie and Miss Hloward walking arm-in- 
arm, the former talking earnestly, and she 
drooping her head and laughing a_ low, lit- 
tle silvery laugh, as was her wont. 

As Loyd drew near Charlie stepped for- 
ward and introduced him. 

Loyd bowed politely, and Isa frankly 
extended her hand, saying, in the sweetesi 
voice he had ever heard-— 

‘Il feel almost well acquainted, having 
heard you spokerl of so frequently by your 
friend, Mr. Dane,” 

Iie felt at ease at once, and wondered as 
he looked on the beautiful, dusky face, ail 
stiniles, roses and bewitching dimples, how 
she could be so heartless as she was 
reputed to be, but determined not to be 
come infatuated and be defeated in the end, 
as others were, he was coolly polite, and 
nothing more. 

“What do you think 
Charlie, the next day. 

“Well,” Loyd returned indifferently, 
‘she is the most charming of ber kind.” 

“Do you really think that she is heart- 
less Y’’ 

“Sothey say. The best thing for you to 
do, Charlie, is to try your fate.”’ , 

“PT mean to,” he responded with enthu 
siasmn. =f can but fail, which is no worse 
than others have done.” 

About nine o'clock Loyd wandered out 
on the beach, feeling too restless to con 
verse with the many ladies who required 
his attention when in their presence, 

His thoughts wandered to Isa’ and 
Charlie, and he wondered if she would sur- 
render this time and own her love for bim, 
and then he wondered if she did really love 
him. ; 

The evening was very sultry, and as the 
atmosphere was oppressive on the beach,he 
nade his way toa rocky promontory that 
exteuded out over the still, dark waters, 
Presently be beard the sound of approacii- 
ing footateps and voices, which he at onc 
recognized as those of Isa Howard and 
Charlie Dane, 

Greatly to his annoyance they seated 
themselves just beneath him on « rock. 
Not wishing to overstep the bou ods of good 
breeding by eavesdropping he quietly en- 
deavored to find some means of escape ; 
but it was impossible, as he ¢ould not with- 
draw without being seen. So muttering 
something that sounded jike ill-luck, te 
was compelied to await the result of bis 
unfortunate position. 

‘Isa,”’ he heard Charlie say, “do vou 
always intend to trifle with me ?” , 

“Why, Mr. Dane, who seid | 
trifling ?” 


of her?’ asked 


was 


by the; 





And there was injured pride in her low, 
sweet Volos, 

She did love Charlie, then, after all, 
thought Loyd; and he felt that he was 
jealous—-he who had never spoken to her 
butonce, Why should he care ? 

“Isa, you do love me a little, 
[bere 18 hope for me yet ?” 

“Yea ; there is hope while life re:nains.”’ 

And though her voice sounded sweet 
| there was crusity in its tones 


dear? 





“Iga, do you love me? i sha v as k 
you again.’’ 
ya nea y 
su¢h, as she said, somewhat 


‘*I1t’s too bad, Charlie, if vou are row r 
sentimental, { was just thinking this 


inorning what a sensible fellow you were— 


i 


with assauined innocence, going Ww his 
friend’s side, and placing bis hands on bis 
shoulders in true brotherly sympathy. 
‘lias she refused you ?” 

Charlie only nodded, and Loyd consoled 
bim by telling him that there was as good 
fish in the sea as ever were caught, and that 
he was by far too good for ber. 

Charlie did not teil him anything, but he 
was not over anxious, as be had heard 
everything, a See 

All night long yd was baunted by 
Ina’s dark, false face, and it was nearly 
dawn before be found forgetialness in 
wlees. 

When he awoke the next morning the 
sun Was streaming in through the open 
windows, and Charlie was busily engaged 
packing bis trunk. 

“What are you doing? You're not going 
home ?” said Loyd, in surprise, 

“No,” he said, in a strange changed 
volce, “1 am going to leave tor otber 
parts.” 

All efforts to reconcile hin were useless, 
aud be lett the saine day, 

It was just twiligbt, and Loyd, feeling 
lonesome,wandered out on the beach where 
he could see the ocean and hear its wild 
roar. And while standing and watching its 
dark waters, and thinking bow far from 
hit they were bearing Charlie, he felt a 
warin band on bis erm, and turning, be- 
held at bis side Isa Howard, looking divine 
in creamy laces and a delicate jonquil 
shawl, which was tbrown gracefully About 
er dainty shoulders, 

For a tew moments they stood gazing at 
each other; ae drinking in the dazzling 
beauty of this heartless creature, who 
doubtless had come to weave the toils of ber 
falseness about bim since Charlie was no 
longer here, 

She was the first to break the silence, 

“Mr. Russell !” she said tiimidiy. 

“IT am that person,”’ he replied, in cut- 
tingly cold tones, 

“Is it true that Mr, 
abroad ?”’ 

“It is!” he returned gruffly,looking over 
ber head and utterly ignoring ber presence. 

"What were bis reasons ?”’ caine trom the 
quiveriug lips, 

“I think you can best answer that ques- 
tion,”’ he returned, almost savagely, as he 
turned and rested bis eyes on her, and took 
in ata glance everything, from the blue- 
black hair, coiled low on the neck, to the 
tiny slippered feet. 

“I don’t see how I could have had any- 
thing to do with it,”’ sue answered,her dark 
eyes wandering overthe wide expanse of 
ocean, a8 if in thought, while she nervous- 
ly clasped and unclasped ber shapely 
bands, 

**Do you mean to say,” he began, barshly, 
“that you did not teach bim to love you,and 
then led bi on by your crue! similes and 
laine face, until you had him at your feet, 
aud then laughed bim to gcorn as you did, 
and always will do with every one who bas 
the misfortune to cross your path ?”’ 

Tue bloom faded from her cheeks, and 
her dark, velvety eyes were tull of 
tears, 

“I did not love him,” she said, va- 
cantly. 

“No,” he retarned, harshly, “you have 
no heart, but employ your time in destroy- 
ing those of others,’’ 


Dane has gone 


‘it is not my fault if otber ple love 
ne,” she said, sadly. “But don’t see 
what possible difference it can make to 


, 


you,’ 
And she raised her dark eyes to bis face 
in «4 questioning gaze, 
“No,” he said, hie voice trembling, “I 
Suppose you do not know he was my triend, 
1 that have had the inisfortune to love 


a 
UV 
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B.”” b returned, 


asked, 
brokenly ; ‘I, too, 
* 6° away, and try to forget that I have 
ever met you,’’ 


And as he held out bis band sbe burst 


gentiy. 


aia 





| dition, however, lice do not attack an 


into tears, and clung to bim, and begged 
him not to go. 4 
“I love , too I” she sobbed. 
And Russell, who had siwa 
the sex, actual! 


ys 
ignored found b 
hoiding fast io bis arins ed, ne 


in 
Italy Charlie bas tound a wite whose beauty 


is the light of bis life, while Loyd and 
have rao in the summer, where tne 
first met. 

And she often upbraids him for condeinn- 
ing ber tor not Joving other 2, 

“For if I bad,’’ she says, in ful re- 
proval, ‘I should never bave eis 
of being Mra. Loyd Russell,” 


—_-— >_>  —— 


A LanD OF MUMMIES.—The ancient city 
of Pacbacawac was long,long ago the Mecca 
of South America, The name means “He 
who imitates the Universe,”’ 

it was a resort of pilgrims from far and 





near, and also the burial of ten thous- 
ands of ancient deed, from a study of 
tmnany mummies foundt much light has 


been given to old-time customs, 

Many of these were enveloped in « 
braided net-work or sack of rushes or coarse 
grass, bound closely about the body by 
plaited cords; just eath these coverings 
were wrappers of stout, plain cotten cluib, 
fastened Ly a gay cord of llama wool, and 
about and next the po a garment of finer 
texture; the body itself revealed a imu- 
hogany-eolored surface, 

The implements «tf the person’s trade 
were inclosed among these many wrap- 
pings, also a copper coin, 

About women muuiinies were wrappings 
of finer cloth, and alwaysa comb grasped 
by one band; this seemed as if made trom 
the rays of fishes’ fins, having for Landie 
the bard, wente Fe of the dwarf Im. 
In the other band lay a cane-handled fan, 
its ornamentation the feathers of parrots 
and bumming-birds, 

About the ueck were three strings of 
shelis, and, as with the men, domestic im- 
a lay between the various cover- 
ngs—an ancient spindle for cottov-spin 
ning, halt covered with spun thread, as if 
death had surprised the woman busy with 
ber daily toll. 

If a tnummy was discovered seated upon 
a work-box containing bits of knitting. 
work, weaving implements, skeins and 
spools of thread, needles of boneand bronze, 
a comb, knile, tan—tbe smal! domestic pro- 
perties given to one opening to fair sweet 
woinanhood—then was it understood that a 
maiden in ber youth and beauty had been 
laid away ; that the sleep of death bad come 
with unex suimmons, for at hand 
were her cosmetic tubes—bird bopes, these 
with a wad of cotton to close the opening, 
and with them some sort of a little mili for 
grindiug and preparing the pigments. 
Added to these was a mirror—a piece of 
iron pyrites sha like half an egg, the 
piane side of it bighly polished, 

The maiden’s kair was braided; a thin 
narrow bracelet encircled one arin; there 
was also an ornamental golden butterfly ; 
and between the feet of the young girl lay 
the dried body of a pet bird—oftenest a par- 
rot was thus honored, 

—_— 

HaNnD-SHAKING.—Tohere is nothing more 
characteristic than sbekes of the band. “I 
have classified them,” says Sydney Smith. 
“There is the ‘high official,’ the body erect, 
and a rapid, short shake near the chin. 
There is the ‘imortmain,’ tue flat hand in- 
troduced into your palm, and hardly 
conscious of its contiguity. The ‘digital,’ 
one finger held out—much used by the 
high clergy. Then there is the ‘ehakus 
rusticus,’ when your hand is seized in an 
iron grasp betokening rude health, warin 
heart, and distance from the metropolis, 
but producing a strong sense of relief un 
your part when you find your band 
released and your fingers unbroken. The 
next to this is the ‘retentive shake,’ one 
which beginning with vigor, pause, a* it 
were, to take breath, but without relinquisn- 
ing its prey, and betore you are aware 
begins again, till you feel anxious as co the 
result, and bave noshake left in you.”’ 
—__-. << 

SLEEP A PREVENTIVE OF HEADACHE.— 
A scientific writer says; ‘Sleep if taken at 
the right moment, will prevent an attack 
of nervous headache. If the subjects of 
such beadache will watch the symptoms of 
its coming, they can notice that it begins 
with a feeling of weariness or heaviness. 
This is the time that a sleep of an bour, or 
even two, as nature guides, will effectually 
prevent the headache. If not taken just 
then, it will be too late, for, after the attack 
is fairly under way, it is impossible to get 
sleep till far into the night perbaps. It is 
80 cominon in these days for doctors 
torbid baving their patients waked to take 
medicine if they are asleep when the bour 
comes round tbat the people bave learned 
the lesson pretty well, and they generally 
know than sleep is better for the sick tan 
medicine. But it is not so well know® 
that sleep is a wonderfal preventive of 
disease—better than tonic regulators and 
stimulants,” 


Dry D1Rrt.—Lice will breed on al! classe* 
ot animals and fowls at this season uole™ 
the quarters be kept clean. Dry dirt is — 
of the best preventives of lice, especialy 
if used on the floors, but the stock shou d 
be examined occasionally. If in gvod con 
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LOBENCE Well, Tou 
like your little friend P 
you? And how old do you think 5 
Tommy: “Well, I don’t exactly "0 
but I should think be was rather old, '' 
he blows bis own nose.”’ 
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Humorous. 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


2 
The pitcher fired the ball to twist It; 
The batter struck so herd and missed ft, 





The catcher caught the ball and dropped it, 
Then rolled it to the pitcher, who stopped it. 


The pitcher then to the batter socked It; 
The batter shut his eyes and knocked it. 


‘Che short-stop Jamped for the ball from habit, 
But Jumped not high enough to grab it, 


The left-field from the ground he picked it, 
And to the first-base quickly slicked it. 


The first-base tried but didn’t catch it, 
And then raced after the ball to fetch it. 


The batter went like lightning greasy, 
And made the second and third base easy. 


‘The first-base got the bail and roughed it 
Tou the third-base chap, who mufted it. 


The batter scooted for home a-flying, 
And tumbled over the base a-dying. 


The crowd set upa terrible yelling, 
And charged the players with game a-selling. 


/.nd first to the umpire gave a cuffing, 
Then kicked right out of bim the stuffing. 


lhe gate-keeper laughed at the fuss so funny, 
And then skipped off with the boodle money. 
—U. N. NONE. 





Low people—D warts. 

Roll call--The baker’s visit. 

Dressing for turkeys—Feathers. 

A matter of course—A river bed. 

Well backed-up—The dromedary. 

The best size for a man--Exercise. 

A bootless task—Patting on one’s socks. 
A bad thing about gold—Not having it. 
A pair of fly specks will not assist weak 


cvyves, 


llighest approbation — Applause from 
the gallery, 

Sign of good breeding — Getting the 
prize ata dog show, 

Why do cows lock horns—Because two 
of a kine can never agree. 

Be temperate in your diet. Our first pa- 
rents ate themselves out of house and home, 

It seems absurd to write a book in 
country and then have it bound in Morocco. 

Why shouid sronauts not speak angry 
words in a balloom?’—Because it is death for them to 
fall out, 

It may seem paradoxical, but it is never- 
theiess trne, thata man cannot smoke a civar tov 
short unless he smokes it too long. 

lie: ‘Dear Alice, give me a kiss—just 
one!’ She; ‘I darenot; L have never kissed any 
inan.’* He: **Neitherhave Il. I swear it.’’ 

Can young people be said to grow faster 
when they areinlove than at any other time, «im- 


ply because being in love always increases their 
sighs so wonderfully, 


this 


Father, addressing his little boy, who 
lias brought home a bad mark from school: ‘*Now, 
Johnnie, what shall I do with this stick?’’ Johnnie: 
‘why, go fora walk, papa,’’ 


‘What is the matter with the baby?’’ 
iwsked a lady of alittle girl, whose baby brother she 
had understood to be alling. ‘‘Oh, nothin’ much,** 
was the answer; **he’s only hatchin’ teeth.*’ 


Science enumerates nearly six bundred 
species of organic formsin the air we breathe. Just 
think of it! Every time you draw ina breath a 
whole zoological garden slips down your windpipe! 


Young Hopesby says the worst trait pos- 
sessed by his girl’s father is his proneness to mis- 
coustrue plain, practical questions. When he asked 
him for his daughter's hand, the father gave bim his 
foot. 


‘‘No, sir!’’ thundered an irate 
‘‘no, sir! My daughter cau never be yours!’’ To 
which the young man quietly replied: ‘I don't 
wanthertobe my daughter; [ want her tuo be my 
wife,’ 

A gentleman having a deaf servant was 
advised by afriend to discharge h¢r. ‘*No, no,’ 
replied the gentleman, with much good feeling, 
**thal poor creature could never hear of another sit- 
uation,*’ 


Father, angrily: ‘‘You have been in the 
water; you were fishing.’’ Son: ‘Yes, I was in the 
water: but [gota boy out who might have been 
drowned.*? Father: ‘Indeed! who was 1t?7"’) Son: 
**Myseif.*? 


fal her, 


‘‘Yuu seem to be all the better for your 
Visit to the seaside,’’ ‘*Lougnttobe. I gained over 
100 pounds in weight while I was there.’’ ‘‘Impos- 
siblel** **Notatall! Come with me to dinner, and 


I'll introduce you to her. We were married in No- 
vember,?? 





An old bachelor editor thus, in his spite, | 
comments on a recent fmoonlight: ‘*We left our 
“anetum at I2last night, and on our way home we 





‘wa young lady and gentleman holding a gate on 
hinges. They were evidently indignant at being 
tout so late, as we saw them bite each other 

: 
ASK 
+ ’ rieayl “ 
At means rhubarb to begin , a 1 10a 


far, sweet cake, a bicycle, anda six-biaded kuife I 


belore I get well! Don’t you wish you was me?’’ 








A SPECIAL PROvIDENCE.—There is a 
Jewish tradition concerning Moses that 
beautifully illustrates the disputed point 
of a special Providence. 

That great et, says one of the rab- 
bins, was once called by God to the top of 
a bigh mountain, and there permitted to 
paves any questions he pleased concern- 
ng the government of the universe. In 
the midst of one of bis inquiries as to 
Providence, he was directed to look down 
upon the plain below, where was a ciear 
spring of water. 

At this spring «soldier bad aligh‘ed from 
his horse to drink. No sooner had he satis. 
fied his thirst and gone, than a little boy 
caine to the same piace, and finding a purse 
the soldier bad dropped, picked it up and 
went away. Soon after there came an 
infirm old man, with hoary hairs, and 
weary with age and travelling, who, bav- 
ing quenched bis thirst, sat down for rest 
and refreshment by the side of the spring. 

The soldier by this time had missed bis 
purse, and returning, demands ‘t of the old 
nan, who affirms he bad not seen it, anc 
appeals to Heaven to attest his Innocence 
and the truth of his assertion. The soldier, 
0s believing his assertions, kills him on 

e668 

Moses falls on bis face, in horror and 
amazement that such an event should be 
perwnitted by God, when the Divine voice 
thus prevents bis expostulation: “Be not 
surprised, Moses, that the Judge of ail the 
earth should have suflered this to come to 
pass, To you there appeass no reason why 
that child should be the occasion of the old 
man’s blood being spilled; but know that 
that same old tnan, years ago, was the mur. 
derer of that child’s father !’’ 

I 

BADGES OF THE APOSTLES.—The paint- 
ers of the Middie Ages used to represent 
the Apostier with special badges which 
were generally syinbolical of some incident 
in their lives. 

Andrew was depicted with a cross, be- 
cause he was crucified; Bartholomew with 
a knife, because he was flayed; Jatnes the 
Greater with a pilgrim’s staff and gourd 
bottle, because he was the patron saint of 
piigrims; James the Less with a fuller’s 
pole, because he was slain by Simeon the 
fuller with a blow on the bead with his 
pole; Jobn with a cup and a winged ser- 
pent flying out of it, in allusion to the 
tradition that the apostie was challenged 
by « priest of Diana to drink a cup of 
poison. John made the sign of the cross 
on the cup, whereupon Satan, likea dragon, 
flew from it, and the apostie drank the cup 
with safety. 

Judas was represented with a bag, be- 
cause he bare the bag and “what was put 
therein ;”’ Jude with a club, because he was 
killed by that weapon; Matthew with a 
hatchet, because he was slain bv one; 
Matthias with a battle-axe, because aite: 
having been stoned he was beheaded; 
Paul with a sword, because his bead was 
cut off with one; Peter with a bunch of 
keys and also with a cock, in reference to 
the familiar episodes; Philip with a long 
staff surmounted by a cross, because he 
died by be‘ng hung by the neck to a tall 
pillar; Simon with a saw, because he was 
sawn to death; Thomas with a lance, be- 
cause bis body was pierced witb a lance, 

————_ eo —>—-—-~— 
Malaria and Dyspepsia. 

It may not be generally known, jet it is a very 
stubborn fact that thousands think themselves the 
subject of Dyspepsia, wiile they are suffering from 
Malaria. In fact Malaria does produce gill the 
symptoms of Dyspepsia—the bad taste—the costed 
tongne, the poor or fastidious appetite, the unre- 
freshing sleep, the irresolution and mental depres- 
sion, the backache or painsin the limbs and bones, 
all may be the result of bad air-malaria. Thousands 
suffer from it, allover the country, and drug them 
selves with pills, nostrums or quinine to no purpose, 
often making themselves worse from the drugs than 
they were from the disease, 

What you want is aremedy that will CURE and not 
poison the system, leaving the last state worse than 
the first. The perfection of acure is that it is un- 
noticed. All the patient should know about it, is 
that he gets well. Itis little comfort to escape the 
demon of disease If one must be drowned In the deep 
sea ofdrugs. The one Medicine that does this work 
is HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFICS NO. TEN and SIX 
TEEN. Theycure and leave the patient well, not 
suffering from a new disease, the result of drog 
poisoning. Thousands use the SVECIFIOS with per 
tect success. A fair trial will convince the most 


ake ptical. 





HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 


ment of Auimals and 
Chart Sent Free. 











v Congestions,_ Inflammation, 
Ee eer Meningitis, Milk Fever. 
th ry —Strains, Lamepe Rheumatism. 
‘, C.—Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 
ty. "— Bots or Grabs, Worms. 
E. E.—Coughs, Heaves, Prneamonia. 
F. F.—Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 
3. G.—Miscarriage, emorrhages. 


_Trinary and Kidney Diseases. 
° - raptive Diseases, Mange. 
° k= iseases of Digestion. 
‘ase, with Specifics, 
seapie Hazel Oll and Medicator, 
Price, Single Bottle (over @ doses), o 


Sold by Druggists; or 


Manual, 
$7.00 





Sent Prepaid cn Receipt of Price. 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., M. Y- 


HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC No.0 


ecesstul re 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 





rostration work or other ca saa 

$l per vis we 5 vials and large vial powder. for 6 
SOLD BY DRvcG@@IsTs, or sent pestees® on receipt of 

price —Hamphreys’ Hedicive Co., 108 Vultee &., 5. I. 


and 





A FAMILY Matrer.—During the tast 
two years a curious succession of marriages | 
eccurred ina New York village. As the | 
count goes there were five Hamby bo 
and the same number of Starnes giris. Re 
the Hamby boys began marrying Mr. 
Starnes’ daugbters in succession he pro- 
tested, bat in vain, the last couple eloping 
to be married last Saturday, r. Starnes 
seeing himself thus outwitted, went to the 
house of Mrs. Hamby, the mother, and 
alinoet by force put berin his buggy, and, 
riding off to Fayetteville, married ber, thus 
completing the circle of a family union. 

0 ee 

A PRETTY present for bridesmaids is a 
ring, with the Christian name of each in 
precious stones; the letters are raised and 

uite small, so that they are very inex pen- 
sive. 





Suffering Womanhood. 

T.o much effort cannot be made to bring 
to the attention of suffering womanhood 
the great value of Lydia FE. Pinkhaim’s 
Vegetable Compound asa remedy tor the 
diseases of women. Such an one is the wife 
of General Barringer, of Winston, N. C., 
and we quote from the General’s letter as 
follows: “Dear Mrs. Pinkham: Please 
allow me to add my testimony tothe most 
excellent medieinal qualities of your Veget- 
able Compound, Mra, Barringer was 
treated for several years for what the physi- 
cian called Leucorrhwa and Prolapaus 
Uterl combined, I sent her to Richmond, 
Va., where she remained for six menths 
under the treatinent of an eminent ph ysi- 
cian without any permanent benefit. She 
was Induced to try vour medicine and after 
a reasonable time commenced to improve 
and is now able to attend to her business 
and considers herself fully relieved.” 
[General Barringer is the proprietor of the 
American Hotel, Winston, N. C 
wideiy known.) 
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; ents Wanted for Dr. Lyman Abbott's Life of 
A Reecher.Only proper one. A.Gorton & Co., Phila. 


CURE “i: DEAF 


PATENT ImPROVED Cus nm Drums PF 
the work of the natural 
and always in tion. All 


Pay BR. DOLLARD, wl 
W a §. 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 

Premier Artist 

| IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celehrated GOSSANRZR VEN 
TELATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPrEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen w 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FoR wios, — ye TOU PERS AND SCALPA, 











No. 1, The round of INCH BS. 

head. No. 1. From back 
No. 2% From as far as ° 

over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. % From ear to ear f as required. 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear te ear the e 


rownd the forehead 
endid Btock of 





' 25 AMONTH, Agents wanted. O@ beat vetl- 
$ ing articles in the world | sample free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 









Every Lady desires to bo considered 
handsome. 6 mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discol... »d 
Skin and other Blemishes, should lose 
no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 

It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 

It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. g 

rice, 75 Cents Per Bottle. Zz 7) 

Sold by Drugzists and Fancy Goods 

Dealers Everywhere 





Depot 59 Barclay §t., N.Y. 


He bas always ready for sale a 
tes’ 


Gents’ Wigs, posses, Lad Half Wigs. 
Frizettes, —, Curls, ete., beau Y manu fac- 
tared, and as cheap as any establishment in the 


Union. 
celve attention 


r. 





Letters from any pa: 


TR 


Paw. — 


BIBLE 


of the 
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other 
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Breadway, N 


Hor dase 


world will re- 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies' and Gentlemen's 





corwet te 
sk Take 
riptive ctroular 


- Bend ; 
RIS BROS, manetactarere, 


EW YORK. 


AIN UP A CHILD, 


Cheapest ever furnished agents. Putra 
terms. large (ash premiums, particulars 
PREE. PoRsuee & MACKIN Cincinnat: O 


A CARD. —Toal!l who are suffering from errors 
end indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, early 
decay, loss of manhood, &c., | will send a recipe that 


will cure you 


FREE OF CHAR 


4K. This grea 


t 


remedy was discovered by a missionary in South 
America, Send self-addressed envelope to Rev. 
Josernu T. InMAN, Station D, New York City. 


LES 


and all bowel troubles es 


Instant relicf, Final cure and never 
@ returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 
salve or suppository, Liver, kidney 
‘lally constipation. cur- 


ed like magte. Sufferers wil! learn of asimple remed 
free, by addressing, ¢. H. KEK VES, 74 Nassau Bt., N. Y. 


Officers’ pay, bounty pro- 
cured ; deserters relieved, 


9 21 years’ practice. Successor 


no fee. 


Write for circulars and new iaws. 


A. W. McCermick & Son, Washington,D.c. 


~s 


which fur perfect 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Tollet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
yermmenge | naned everenter 
ence this Boap is perfectly 
reliable for use inthe Nursery aud un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 
Latmo'’s Watre Litao Toiwet Boar in 
refreshing and soothing to the #kin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear sqft and smooth, 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 8 Cakes 50c, 


facture, 





BEAUTY 


E LIL! 


SOAP 


The new and exquisite Toilet foap 
urity and Perman- 


into its mann- 


Sent by Mall upon Receipt of Price. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 


Dealers Lyerywhere. 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


IYSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kiiowing a tune, either ‘In the head,*’ 
ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS 
MENTS. 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune 


KNOWLEDGE 


as itis called,’ 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


or able to hom, whistle or sing, 
OF MUSIC OR THE 
In fact itinay be the first time they have ever seen a planv or organ, yet If they know 
savy ‘'Way Down on the Swanee River,'’ tor instance 


INSTRU- 


they 


can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 


sistance of thisGUIDK, 
in different keys, 


power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments, 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without stiffly. 
What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL Is to emable anyone understan ing 


of the kind, 


THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble cleia, together with the 
Itmust be plainly onder 
It will do nothing 


the mature of atune or alr in muste to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a balf-note or a 


quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. 


The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, 


without 


reference to anything but what heis shown by It todo, can inatew moments play the plece ac- 
urately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regalar books 
of study, it will be of Incalenlatle assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all othere who are their 


own instructors, 


ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. 


Bu, aftera very li 


By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of «if- 
the ear grows accustomed to 


ttle prac- 


tice with the Guiue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known, 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. 


But tt will teach 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how tolearn anumber of tunes without 


FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child If it can say ite A, B, C’sandknowsa 
tune—say ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play It, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able to dothie, for their own and the amusement of othera, and te sach 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO D0 for them ALL WESAY. Its cheapness and usefni- 
ness, moreover, would make ita very good present to gly & person, whether young of oid, at 
Christmas Almost every home In the land as apiar rgan or me leon, whereon seldom 1 
than one of the family can play. With lai ae fe rybody can make more 
, , their inatramente 


g00 


726 SANSOM 


ST., 


f FIFTY CENT? 


CUIDE MUSIC CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





There wil! be no excuse this season if 
every body be not well-dressed, for articles 
have been provided to suit all purses ; and 
fashions are so varied that the choice is 
great 

Many charming trifies have been brought 
from Paris, among them headdresses of 
the most airy description, which a breath 
would bluw away, and tor which the mate- 
rials could be bought tor a few cents; spiral 
bows made in the thinnest talle, in form 
somewhatlikea butterfly, the wings up- 
standing—they are to be had white and of 
the lightest peach or maize tints, and they 
are placed in front of the high erection of 
hair; Frenchwomen affect them, and they 
add much to the finish of a headdress, but 
they require to be well put on. 

There are a number of inexpensive mate- 
rials which would meet the wants of young 
ladies, For dresses which could be worn 
on most ordinary occasions, there are some 
silks with a beige ground which display 
velvet stripes, in one or two colorings, and 
of different widths, as, tor example, brown 
with red in the centre, and electric stripes 
an inch apart. These are made up into 
plain skirts ; cashmere cloth and woollen 
stuffs being draped over thei. 

Several of the serge grounded silks with 
brocades upon them are not expensive, 
and yet have a good appearance, drape 
well, and look good value for the money 
expended. 

Some of these silk serges are checked— 
just a cross-bar of contrasting color ; others 
have a silk brocaded stripe, others a bro- 
cade like a horseshoe, or some other device 
of the kind at sparse intervals. Some have 
little oval spots in two colorings on a shot 
ground, and these can be made up into 
pretty dresses, 

But the novelty of the year which young 
people will appreciate is the Sunshing silk 
(a thin soft make of Oriental silk), but 
printed in attractive patterns, so that it not 
only looks thicker, but certainly smarter 
than when plain. Some of the stripes are 
merely formed of spots alternating with 
rings, while others have good solid Japan- 
ose patterned stripes with conventional 
designs ‘Tussores with broad solid stripes 
alternating with floral brocaded stripes are 
admirable novelties. 

What shall we have next? Could any- 
thing be more useless than a crepe lisse 
pocket handkerchief? Yet manufacturers 
are trying to bring them in, not only for 
trimmings in millinery, but for dress hand- 
kerchiefs, 

Holding them in the hand must be detri- 
mental, and any thought of using them 
simply ridiculous, But they are to be had 
in all the delicate shades now fashionable, 
the faintest green, pink, yellow, blue and 
creat. 

Jerseys are so useful that it is not won- 
derful that they still remain fashionable, 
but the new ones show a complete altera- 
tion inform. They are veritable jerseys 
no longer, but well-shaped bodices, which 
adapt themselves to any figure, and they 
are made of elastic cloth, so that the fabric, 
as well asthe shape is altered. It is the 
glove fabric that is now employed, not the 
stockingette, the former being finer in 
weaving, and more silky. 

‘These useful bodices are now made with 
beaded yokes, and also covered all over 
with bhand-embroidered sprays ; some are 
tritnmed in military fashion with braid, 
thers are striped, some are made full back 
and front ; some have basques, and some 
are made like Norfolk jackets, 

The coloring of many of them is exceed- 
ingiv pretty ; delicate heliotrope, slate, 
black and white, sky-blue, and other tones 
are used, For boating they are made often 
in cotton. The Jubilee jersey has a nar- 
row collar and yoke cut on the cross, so 
that the stripes form a mitred corner down 
the centre of the back. 

In stockings Lisle thread ones are now 
produced in all colors ; and the newest 
variety in the fancy stocking is that the leg 
and the front of the foot are of different 
colors, an insertion of color being so woven 
that it covers the sides of the feet. 

The new Anglo-Indian vests and com- 
bination garments will be found useful for 
the summer. They are of Swiss make, 
plain and ribbed, of silk and wool com- 
bined, 

There are two distinctive novelties in 
parasol handles—one, Japanese bone, flat 
like a tusk, carved and engraved in black 


fesignsa, broader and more important look- 
ng than handles of parasols ally are 
e 5 

’ ? ‘ y ‘* 

rable colors. D ] As 16 ordi: 


ary 
20-inch size are in 
Japanese handles. 


lemand, 


with the flat 
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There are a number of new ideas in par- 

asola. Crepe lisse is a favorite material, 
embroidered or fulled on to the shape. 
Biscuit is one of the tones most used, and 
the old “‘mat” white. The puffed lisse par- 
asols in this have an edging of thick silk 
cord, and no lace beyond. The puffings 
are applied inside as well as out. China 
silk is treated in the same way as lisse,and 
large bows, as well as balls, are added to 
the tops and handles. Muslin parasols are 
being made by thousands in the twelve 
pointed star shape, some of them arranged 
with onestar laid over the other, one por- 
tion transparent. Crepe lisse treated in this 
way and bordered with lace bas a soft and 
feathery effect. The ster shape lends itself 
to the use of plenty of lace ; #0 does the 
pagoda, which is being largely used again. 
Desiyners of parasols appear to have exer- 
cised all their ingenuity to produce some- 
thing quite new. Pertectly flat shapes, 
with twelve ribs and a bordering of lace, 
are more novel than absolutely pretty; and 
the same may be said of the double-squares. 
Some special embroidered muslin bas been 
prepared for the new parasols, with designs 
of rounds and squares; and white is 
likely to be more worn than cream tints. 

Young girls’ evening dresses are fre- 
quently made of soft sulk in white and all 
colors, and this material lasts longer and 
looks better than tulle after once or twice 
wearing. Moreover, while quite suitable 
for a dance, silk can be worn at any kind 
of party. Girls wear low bodices, brought 
up a little on the shoulder, for all occasions 
of evening wear now. ‘These soft silks are 
to be had in several delicate colorings, and 
are mostly trimmed with lace. 

Linen colors and culls are once more the 
fashion ; the newest are attached to tiny 
fronts of the same linen as the collar, and 
these as often as not are colered and fast- 
ened atthe back. The cuffs to snatch are 
quite straight. 

Dainty aprons for wearing at fancy 
bazaars are made of ecru embroidered mus- 
lin, with a large ruche of muslin and lace 
on one side of the bib. Small and pretty 
fichus and Steinkirk ties are made of lisse, 
tastefully intermixed with lace and ribbon. 
In one of the specialities of the season is 
the military costume, which is stylish and 
becoming. The braiding of the jacket is 
copied from a uniform of the early part of 
the present century. 

It bas double lines of braid crossing the 
front, between rows of good-sized “cap” 
buttons, ending on each shoulder with a 
crow’s foot and scroll. The braiding is in 
a contrasting color with the cloth of the 
costume, such as black on red, blue, dark 
green, etc., or gold or silver tinsel braid on 
gray, white, etc. The skirt is gracefully 
draped, and has a panel on the left side, 
which is braided to correspond with the 
bodice. White braiding on a pretty shade 
of blue-gray is cool looking and very 
effective. 

In the soft, silken faced cloth there are 
several pretty costumes, trimmed with the 
new fancy stripe and checked materials, 
notably one in a becoming shade of dark 
green, trimmed with tartan. The skirt has 
long drapery both front and back ; while 
on the right side is a panel of tartan, an- 
other of the cloth apparently buttoned on 
Lo it with large covered buttons, and then 
a few loose folds of tartan carried into the 
back drapery. The bodice is as perfectly 
fitting as tailors’ skill can make it, with one 
revers of tartan in front, and cuffs and col- 
lars tomatch. On the flat tails at the back 
are three sinall inserted puffs of the tartan. 

Another new material is in shades of 
gray-blue, fawn or gray, with two-inch 
stripes of broad and light tones, blended 
into each other in a novel way. This is to 
be made up with a plain material. Large 
checks and broad stripes are to be much 
worn, in conjunction with plain colors. 

Thin cashmeres and cheviots,e light 
tweeds and delicate fancy fabrics are in 
great variety, for gowns and jackets. With 
some of the former there are full vests of 
white nun’s cloth, kept in place by a band 

passed through vents in front, which are 
made to fasten into the fronts of plain 
bodices. 





Odds and Ends. 


FANCY PASTRY, AND HOW TO MAKE IT, 

it is not always that one wants a pie or 
atart. It is often a convenience to have on 
hand small articles of pastry suitable for 


serving at luncheon or breakfast, or SUp- 





tea-table. J suppose that everyone knows 
as much as I doa t ordinar 
ets and patties, theref . 

Z RN 

ne ior somet gg 


Open Fruit Tarts may be 
| lows : 


made as fo 
Roll out a piece of pastry a 





plying an elegant little addition to the | 


| quarter | of opera- 
of an inch thick,and stamp it into a round | 


EVENING POST. 








shape with a saucer or « saucepan lid, 
whatever size may be wished. Make a 
border by moistening the edge of the 
round, and sticking upon it aroll of pastry, 
which roll may be pinched with the fingers 
to make it thinner at the top than it is at 
the bottom, the paste . outside being after- 
wards pressed. Prick one or two holes in 
the round to make it keep flat, then bake 
it. When cold, fill the centre with any 
kind of fruit which has been boiled till soft, 
without being broken in a syrup of sugar 
and water, and pour over all thecold syrup 
which has been boiled longer than the 
truit to make it thick. The pieces of fruit 
should be arranged neatly in a single layer 
and not piled one upon the other. Apples 
cut into quarters, small fruit and plums 
cut into halves, with the stones turned out, 
are very good served in this way. If liked, 
an open tart of this sort may be made of 
firm pastry by rolling the paste to a flat 
round and turning up the edge, or rolling 
the edge by turning the paste over, then 
baking it, and filling it when cold with sec- 
tions of bright-colored red jam and yellow 
marmalade or apricot jam. A superior 
tart alao may be prepared by spreading 
jam upon the round of pastry, then piling 
whipped cream on the top, and scoring a 
pattern on the cream, or sprinkling chop- 
ped pistachios and chopped cherries 
upon it. 

Cream Tartlets.—Mix a teaspoonful of 
flour and a quarter of a piut of cream (or of 
cream and milk, or of milk alone) till 
quite smooth, Turn the mixture into a 
small saucepan, and stir it over the tire 
without stopping till it is thick and the 
flour is quite cooked. Turn it intoa basin 
and put with it a piece of butter about the 
size of a walnut, some sugar to sweeten it 
agreeably, a little grated lemon rind, the 
beaten yolk of one egg or more, and two 
macaroons, or six ratafias,which have been 
cx ushed to powder with a rolling-pin. Put 
the basin containing the mixture into a 
saucepan of boiling water over the fire and 
stir it again, keeping the water boiling 
around it till the egg is cooked. Line some 
small tartlet tins with the rolied-out trim- 
mings of pastry, fill with the preparation, 
and bake in a good oven. If liked, these 
tartlets may be still further enriched by 
placing lightly on the top of each, betore 
putting the tartlets in the oven, a little 
knob of icing, which has been made by 
mixing the white of one egg with a table. 
spoontul of icing sugar. 


Pastry Fingers.—Roll the pastry out 
thinly, and cut it into fingers about an inch 
wide, and three inches long. Spread a lLit- 
tle jam or marmalade on one-halt of these, 
and press the remaining half on the top to 
make a sort of jam sandwich. Bake these 
lightly in a well-heated oven. A minute 
or two before they are done brush them 
over with the white of egg, and sprinkle 
on the top crushed loaf-sugar, and either 
alinonds or pistachios which have been 
blanched and roughly chopped. Put them 
back into the oven until the glazing is set, 
and take out and pile them crosswise on a 
dish. 

Fruit Custard Tuartlets.— Line some 
small tartlet tins with pastry which has 
been rolled out very thin. Dissolve a table 
spoonful of red or black currant, or any 
other fruit jelly, and mix with it three 
spoonfuls of beaten e,zg. Fill the pans with 
the custard, and bake ina quick oven till 
the pastry is done. 


Lemon Cheesecakes are perhaps too well- 
known to need description, but they are so 
good that I give the recipe: Put the 
strained juice and grated rind of one large 
fresh lemon into a saucepan, witn the yolk 
of an egg, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
a slice of butter the size of anegy. Stir the 
mixture without ceasing until the ingredi- 
ents are thoroughly blended, and it begins 
to thicken. These quantities make a smal! 
portion only, but they can be relatively in- 
creased if liked. A large open cheese- 
cake, made with this mixture, may have 
die or two very thin slices of candied cit- 
ron laid on the top. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
—_——>- 

Bust oF BanK-NotTes.—Old and mutila- 
ted bank-notes, when they eome back to 
the United States Treasury, are chopped 
up and made into a pulp, and this is 
moulded into various shapes and tormes. 
The latest design is a miniature buat of 
Mrs. Cleveland. It takes ten thousand 
dollars’worth of bank-notes to make a buat 





of the President’s wife, and each tigure is 


abelled—“Made from mutilated United 
States anuk-notes worth ten thousand 
ars }hese are sold for a smal! suin 
are nav K & gOOC Baie. 
a 
\ yor 


NG lady when presented witha pair | 
glasses, ask ed—‘‘How in the world 
ain | to keep them on ?” 


— ee 
Confidential Correspondents. 


J. Z. P.—A letter addressed to Richinond 
¥Va., would no doubt reach him. 


W. E. W.—We do not know the book 


mean. What Doctor do you mean and 
: what is bis 


Bert.—We cannot undertake to decide 
aste which ts the best of the various systems 
short-hand writing. = 


SELF-TaAUGHT.—There are frame makers 
in nearly every large town. You could obtain wha: 
you require from one of them. At the same time You 
coald ask the question as to cleaning. F 


Wipow.—Do not heed any venomous 
Uttle-tattle about your daughter's suiter. Keep 
your eye on him, and never miad eOsalp, but judec 
for yourself. The scan are probably 
Jealous. 


Ettiz.—Euclid wasa mathematician of 
Alexandria, who lived B.c. 230. He is the author of 
“he book on the elements of geometry bearing bis 


name, and was the Grst to give the science a systema- 
tie form. 


GwENNIE.—The phrase, Apres moi je 
deluge, isa French proverb, signifying “‘Afer me 
will come the deluge.*’ It is ased when the speacer 
wishes to intimate that they give themselves neo 
trouble nor concern about what will occur afer thei: 
decease 


forms an important feature im the commerce of 
France ; and caves for their growthare to be found 
at Moutrouge, Bayneux, Saint Germain, and Moulia 
de la Roche, allof whichare under direct Govern. 
ment surveillance, 


DoLLY.—The maxims or wnottoes of the 
wise men of Greece are the following: ‘*Most men are 
bad*’ (Blas), ‘‘Know thyself* (Solon), ‘Oonsider 
the end’’ (Chilo) ‘‘Know thy vopportunitr’ 
(Pittacos), ‘‘Avoid extremes’? (Claebulos) aad 
**Notning Is impossible to ludustry** (I’erlander). 


R. S.—Although we would most willing- 
ly comply with your request about the poetry you 
speak of, itis impossible for us to do sa, withesat 
kuowing more clearly when it was published. ‘Three 
or four years ago’* is very indefinite, and would, per- 
haps, require a day or more of research to find it. 
Try to locate the time better, 


FORGET-ME-NOT.—It is difficult to hazard 
any safe conjecture as to the value of the talents 
spoken of ia Scripture. The talent is the largett 
Hebrew weight for metals, and talents of gold, sil- 
ver, lead, brass, an’! iron are all mentioned ia the 
Bible. Each of these had its own weight tm shekels. 
The gold talent is supposed to have been worth $30, - 
@0, and the silver talent §2000 


MaGNETIC.--Garibaidi was mainly in- 
strumental in bringing about the unity of Italy. You 
can read his life in any biographical dictionary, Both 
men were enthusiasts ; but, while Gordon was pre- 
foundly religious, almost to the poiat of fanaticism, 
Garibaldi was a decided and avowed free-thinker, 
Get at facts, and donot indulge too much tw high- 
flown sentiment. An Ounce of good spelling is worta 
a ton of gassy rhetoric. 


BARBARA.—The names “Guelph” and 
*“Ghibeline’’ originate in Italy; were thence cou- 
nected in Germany with the Suabdlan Dynasty, and 
were used there first in the quarrel between Oourad 
the Third, founder of the Suabian line, and Heary 
Duke of Bavaria, who opposed his election. The 
friends of Henry were then called ‘‘Guelpha,** after 
one of his ancestors, and these of Conrad ‘Ghide- 
lines.’* The greatest Prince of the Suabian Dynasty 
was Frederick Barbaroasa, 

ANXIETY.—We greatly sympathize with 
you in your unpleasant position. A long letter teihe 
young lady herself, setting forth all the circumstances 
as plainly and trankly as you have set them forth te 
us, would be the best means of reopening the que> 
tion. Write quite respectfully and affectionately— 
such a letter as she could show to her pareatsa. Your 
steadfastness and devotion should conquer im the 
end, Probably she loves you, and acts only under 
external dictation. If so, her parents will doubdt- 
less sooner or later consent to your marriage. 


SuFFERER.—Chloroform does not leare 
any badeffects on the system—in fact, even where 
people feel ill after its administration for surgical 
purposes, no trace of its effect is seen after a few 
hours. Of course you are aware that there have 
been cases where patients have died uader chiete- 
form or immediately after ite administration bat 
ceased, Nitrite, not nitrate, of amyl isan ether, It 
is used to relieve neuralgia and for other purpes¢s, 
and has been used as a resuscitent in syncope. It 
causes flushing and distension of the vessels of the 
head, and must be used with great caution, 


ADRIANA A, P.—Your trouble seems & 
have distracted you, and you need rest and quictt 
ness. Do not heed the creatures who call you by cou 
temptucus names ; theyare not worth notice. Yve 
have done your duty to your father ; and, now that 
he is under ground, you have nothing to reproach 
yourself with. You have got into an excited way of 
talking ; aud you may become hgsterical If you de 
not seta guatd on yourself. In vour very kind and 
touching letter there are several sentences lef ua- 
finished in an odd way ; ana that is nota good six™. 
It seems as though your thoughts were confused and 
wild, Try to be calm. 


REF RACTION.—The books are quite right 
in representing the path of the ray of light asta your 
first diagram ; and a little careful thougnt will show 
you that this is the case. If however you require & 
demonstration, there is a very easy one always avall- 
able. Place a quarter in acup of auy opaque sv 
stance, then raise the cup until the edxe thereof Just 
covers the coin--that is, until itis Just hidden by tae 
cup’srim, Now pour in water—or, better, get some 
one else to do this—and you will see the a ay = 
apparently, so that it la easily visible. ac 
eur only from the rays of light reflected by the col" 
which pass above your eye, bending down so beg 
reach the eye. Now consider the case of the stk he 
It, as you quite correctly show in your sketch, 4 
pears bent upwards. This is exactly what eccer? 


. 
te 


the coin ; it is lifted upwards, because the ray ees 
itare abruptly bent downwards as they leave t« 
ter Just as the right-haed side of a balance 

ees when the left is forced down, 80 Lhe tur 

f the light ray causes that from whic! » being 


The light from te & 
bent down, oureye judges the light to © 


> seem to turn up 


ne 


straight line to it, and so the stick seems be . a. 
Your error has arisen from your qeumatee © ou 
path of the ray with the apparent direction 

path as presented to the brain by the eye. 
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